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FRENCH AFRICA AND FRANCE 


GREAT deal might be said about the assassination of Darlan, 

but very little with advantage. He is dead, and General 
Giraud has succeeded him as High Commissioner for North Africa 
by the vote of Darlan’s newly-formed Imperial Council, General 
Juin taking over the commandership-in-chief of the French forces 
in North Africa from General Giraud. This at least might be said 
-for Darlan by his defenders, that,—like Lincoln, who, abolitionist 
though he was, said that if he could save the Union by freeing all 
the slaves he wou!d do it, and if he could save it by freeing none of 
them he would do that—he believed the only chance of saving 
France in some form or other was to attach her to the victors in 
the war, and that when he decided that victory would go not to 
Germany but to the United Nations he decided to hitch his waggon 
to their rising star. That is as may be. Knowledge is lacking on 
this and many other points, including the identity and motive of 
the Admiral’s assailant, and perplexity is further increased, tem- 
porarily at any rate, by the arrests ordered by General Giraud as a 
result of the discovery of a fairly far-reaching murder-plot. That 
need not be taken too seriously. Both the military and the political 
situation in North Africa have worked out far better than could have 
been hoped, and there is no evidence that Darlan’s death has more 
than ruffled the surface in either military or administrative circles. 
Everywhere General Giraud will be in a stronger position than his 
predecessor. That is guaranteed by the support General Nogués 
in Morocco and the Governors of Tunis, Algiers and French West 
Africa are giving him. None the less political questions of some 
delicacy may well arise, and the appointment of Mr. Harold 
Macmillan as Resident Minister in North Africa is warmly to be 
welcomed. 

But events at Algiers have their direct repercussion on a much 
larger question, the union of all Frenchmen resolved on fighting 
Germany everywhere. The presence of Darlan in North Africa, 
and his full recognition by the American Commander-in-Chief 
there, was a fatal obstacle to that. That does not mean that 
General Eisenhower was wrong; on the contrary, his policy as a 
war-time expedient was no doubt necessary, and served its ends. 
But the fact remains that no Frenchman associated with General de 
Gaulle’s movement regarded Darlan as anything but a traitor to 
France, and it is hard to blame them. Their attitude towards 
General Giraud is entirely different. General de Gaulle has spoken 
warmly of him, and he of General de Gaulle, and the visit of the 


Fighting French leader’s personal adjutant, General d’Astier de la 
Vigerie, to North Africa in the past week is believed to have 
yielded very satisfactory results. The fact that General de Gaulle 
and General Catroux, the Fighting French High Commissioner in 
Syria, are to visit Washington is encouraging, for there are clearly 
some misunderstandings to be removed there still. Washington 
is said to be stipulating that no provisional government of France 
shall be formed in North Africa or anywhere else. That is quite 
reasonable. There may well be, and should be, provisional ad- 
ministrations for the French Empire, the whole of which, including 
French Somaliland, has now renounced all allegiance to Vichy. 
But the future government of France is a matter primarily for 
the people of France itself when they are in a position to make 
their desires known. They may well choose then to show their 
gratitude to the men who refused from the day of France’s fall to 
bow the knee to Hitler, but Washington is perfectly right in saying 
that no decision must be imposed on them in advance. 


Ministerial Moves 


Once more the Prime Minister has presented the country with a 
Ministerial shuffle of which the best that can be said is that it 
will be received with restrained enthusiasm. Much the best of the 
new appointments is that of Mr. Harold Macmillan to be Resident 
Minister in French North Africa. The desirability of having this 
country represented there by someone of weight and authority is 
obvious, and Mr. Macmillan, with his excellent record at the 
Colonial Office, where he will be far from easy to replace, is as good 
a choice as could have been made. Of the other changes, all that 
need be said is that there is no apparent reason for them, and no 
particular objection to them. Mr. W. S. Morrison, who held an 
office rather below his merits at the Post Office, is to be the 
Minister-Designate (legislation to create this post is necessary) for 
Town and Country Planning. Thus the cohort of planners grows. 
There is Mr. Morrison, there is Lord Portal, there is Sir William 
Jowitt, who, though he becomes Minister without Portfolio instead 
of Paymaster-General (presumably in order that that office may be 
given to.Lord Cherwell in recognition of his services as scientific 
and general adviser to the Prime Minister), will continue to plan 
reconstruction as he did before. The other moves call for no 
particular comment except for a word of approval of the. elevation 
of Captain Crookshank to Ministerial rank as Postmaster-General. 
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As Financial Secretary to the Treasury for the last three years he 
has set a standard which his successor, Mr. Ralph Assheton, will 
find it none too easy to maintain. 


An American Prophet 


It is long (as far back, perhaps, as Theodore Roosevelt) since a 
Vice-President of the United States has figured so largely in the 
public eye as Mr. Henry Wallace. In the striking series of speeches 
he has delivered in the last eighteen months he has been, quite 
certainly with the President’s full concurrence, steadily and 
systematically educating his countrymen in the conception of a 
post-war international order. That involves two fundamental 
assumptions: that there must be a post-war international organ- 
isation and that the United States must play a full part in it. 
Mr. Wallace’s broadcast on Monday embodied both those assump- 
tions, and discussed in greater detail machinery for the disarmament 
ot the aggressor nations and the prevention of economic warfare ; 
a world council and an international court for the settlement of 
disputes ; and the renunciation by creditor nations of protective 
tariffs, calculated to prevent debtors from discharging their obliga- 
tions in the only way possible. A speech full of constructive thought, 
delivered on Woodrow Wilson’s birthday and with full recognition 
of the great potentialities of the League of Nations, included a 
reference to the vital but baffling task of “ recivilising ” the children 
of Germany and Japan by some external supervision of their school- 
systems. No question needs more thought and discussion, and at 
The Vice-President’s ideas will be resisted by a solid and 
On this side of the Atlantic 


once. 
still formidable bloc of isolationists. 
they will command universal approval. 


The Colonial Question 

The problem of the future of colonies continues to be canvassed 
very usefully and suggestively by a variety of authorities. Reference 
was made here last week to Lord Hailey’s speech at Toronto, in 
which he advocated the institution of regional councils to advise on 
the administration of the colonies, under whatever flag, lying in 
the same area. Now the Daily Mail has reproduced an article on the 
subject contributed by General Smuts to the American magazine 
Life. The South African Prime Minister, who, it must be remem- 
bered, was the principal architect of the mandate system, reminds 
Americans pertinently that the British Empire today must be thought 
of in terms not of a mother-country which denied freedom to 
American colonists a hundred and seventy-five years ago but of a 
mother-country which spontaneously conferred freedom on the con- 
quered Boers thirty-eight years ago. The British colonies today 
cannot be spoken of or thought of en masse. They consist of the 
widest possible variety of territories in very different stages of 
development, all of them on the road towards self-government, but 
some with but a short stretch to travel and others with still a long 
one. The General raises in a single paragraph an issue of paramount 
importance on which it would be premature to say much, but 
disastrous not to be thinking much, when he observes that the 
post-war world will be “a world in which colonies situated on the 
strategic routes of the world will become important items in a pro- 
gramme of general security against war.” It is unlikely that those 
particular colonies at any rate will remain under purely national 
control, though it may well be best for them to remain under national 
administration, It is to be hoped that the Colonial Office under its 
new chief is giving urgent attention to these and kindred matters. 
This country must have its own constructive proposals in complete 
readiness when the time comes unless it is to be faced with the much 
less congenial alternative of having to criticise or reject some other 
nation’s plan for British colonies. 


As Japan Sees It 

The words which General Tojo addressed to the Japanese people 
last Sunday betrayed his clear realisation of the fact: that the 
days of easy triumphs for Japan are over. The “real war is 
starting now,” he said to a people who have been at war with 
China for five and a half years ; and his review of the operations in 
the Solomons, in Burma, in China, and in Japan, where “ units 
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are engaged day and night in providing against air raids,” had a 
frankness which can scarcely have allayed uneasiness. He made 
no attempt to disguise the difficulties, and admitted certain advan- 
tages which now lie with the Allies. It is the latter in the main 
who are now on the offensive. American forces have dealt smashing 
blows at the Japanese fleet, and are strongly established at 
Guadalcanal. The Americans and Australians together threaten 
the Japanese force at Buna with extermination, and the key port of 
Rabaul has suffered severe damage from bombing. The British, 
now strong in India, are advancing towards Akyab—a movement 
with limited objectives, but a sign of the fact that the Japanese 
will not very long be unmolested in their possession of the 
approaches to the Burma Road. The Japanese position may look 
well on the map, as Hitler’s still does, in spite of recent losses ; 
but the “real war” for Japan, in which her scattered forces will 
have to defend what they have seized, has started in earnest. 


Freedom of the Air 


The question of air-transport after the war, to which reference 
was made here last week, is being discussed in the right atmosphere 
between Great Britain and the-United States. That, of course, 
means no exclusion of other interested countries. France and 
Holland, in particular, ran important air-lines before the war and 
no doubt will after it. The importance of Russia and China in 
such a connexion moreover is obvious, but their interests lie mainly 
east of the Vistula and those of Great Britain with the countries 
bordering the Atlantic, Agreements on two points are needed. By 
a wise allocation of effort America is during the war building 
certain types of aircraft, which happen to include transport-planes, 
and Britain other types. For that reason America may find herself 
at the end of the war in a position to monopolise the air-traffic of 
half the world. It is quite certain that she will not do that. There 
is every sign that ‘she is being scrupulous to avoid seeking any 
advantage over Britain in the matter. Meanwhile there can only 
be benefit in the formulation by the two countries of general rules 
to which it may be hoped that other countries will in due course 
accede. It is suggested, for example, that there should be “ freedom 
of the air” so far as flight by commercial aircraft over any national 
territory is concerned; that subject to national regulations civil 
aircraft should be entitled to land in any country for fuelling or 
repairs (as ships do in any port); and that services from point to 
point inside a country should be reserved for the aircraft of that 
country. There will be more rules to formulate and more and. far 
wider agreements to reach, particularly on the status of colonies 
in regard to air-traffic, but a good beginning is being made. 


Beveridge Report Critics 


The condemnation of the Beveridge Report by the Industrial 
Life Offices Association was not unexpected, is not on the whole 
impressive and will do little to shake confidence in Sir William 
Beveridge’s work. The Beveridge scheme stands or falls by the 
principle that there should be comprehensive insurance for every- 
one, administered by a Minister of Social Security and on the 
basis of a single payment for all purposes by employer and 
employed. That precludes the possibility of leaving industrial 
insurance in the hands of limited companies, even if their work in 
that field were more satisfactory than it is. The wastefulness of 
the competition between rival offices, and of the collection of money 
from door to door week by week—-amounting in the years 1937-40 
to 7s. 6d. in the £ on premiums paid—stands condemned the 
moment it is described, and the proportion of lapsed policies under 
the existing schemes is a further condemnation in itself. Under 
the Beveridge plan all contributions will be covered by the single 
stamp affixed weekly to the insurance-card, and there can be no 
possibility of any lapse. The complaint that an army of collectors 
will be thrown out of work is met in advance by Sir William’s 
proposal for the creation of an Industrial Insurance Board which 
would either employ or compensate the existing staffs of the 
Industrial Insurance offices. It is neither surprising nor repre- 
hensible that the Insurance offices should be on the alert to defend 
their interests, but when the public interest so clearly lies in the 
opposite direction the public will know what to do about it. 
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HITLER’S NEW YEAR 


S an old year ends and a new year begins men and nations 

inevitably pause for a moment in the flying present to 
consider their fortunes in the past and the future. Adolf Hitler 
is unlikely to be an exception to that all but universal rule. 
Till a year ago the common exercise was well calculated to give 
him satisfaction. He must, it is true, have begun to admit to 
himself, though certainly to no one else, that his attack on Russia 
six months before was the greatest blunder in his career, but 
even to himself the mistake could not have seemed irretrievable. 
Leningrad and Moscow had not fallen, but Kiev had. The 
Russians did secure some limited successes in the winter months, 
but only after they had lost a third of their territory, rich with 
great industrial plants and the vast cornfields of the Ukraine. 
France was prostrate. Confidence in what Rommel would one 
day achieve in Africa was undiminished. Japan had joined the 
Axis, crippled the American fleet at Pcarl Harbour and was 
relentlessly and irresistibly moving from Indo-China on the wealth 
of Malaya and the Dutch Indies and the fortress of Singapore. 
That no doubt brought America into the war, but, like the Kaiser 
in 1917, Hitler was convinced she would arrive too late ; you 
cannot neglect armaments for twenty years and be ready for 
war in twenty days—or, the Fiihrer would no doubt add, in 
twenty months. In that there may be an element of truth. If 
being ready for war means developing the maximum national 
strength, then even twenty months may be too little for the 
incalculable expansion that development of the maximum means 
in America’s case. But there is little to comfort Hitler there. 
Conscious, as ineluctable facts compel him to be, of what America 
has achieved in 1942, he must see in the knowledge that that may 
be doubled before 1943 is over the blackest of the many clouds 
that darken the sky for Germany in every quarter. 

But clouds notwithstanding, Germany is still immensely strong. 
Beaten she will be, but it will need every effort Britain and 
Russia and the United States are capable of to bring her to the 
ground. And before that happens a U-boat campaign of 1943 
may cause as grave anxiety as the campaign of 1942. Looked 
at from the side of the United Nations the prospect, though 
inspiring much more hope than fear, is sobering enough. 
Brilliantly as the Eighth Army has acquitted itself, and reassuring 
as the developments in French North Africa have been, 
Germany’s grip on those coasts of Tunis which still give her a 
stranglehold on the Mediterranean passage is not being loosened. 
Her forces are increasing in strength, and though the Allied 
resources there as elsewhere must ultimately be so decisively 
superior as to determine the issue, the war in North Africa 
promises today to be much more protracted than seemed likely 
a month ago. Even in Russia, unless the pressure of our Ally 
becomes so relentless that the German armies break, last year’s 
experience, when the invader’s retreat still left him in possession 
of by far the larger part of his gains of the previous summer, may 
be repeated. Germany’s losses in men and material are tre- 
mendous, but so is her capacity for sustaining them. 

There are no doubt other factors telling heavily in the Allies’ 
favour, most notably their growing superiority in the air. 
The possibilities of sustained attack by Flying Fortresses by 
day and Lancasters and Stirlings and like types by night must 
impinge at least as forcibly on Hitler’s consciousness as they do 
on that of the Allied commanders. And whatever desperation 
is put into the submarine campaign the shipbuilding capacity of 
Britain, the United States and Canada is now such that the threat, 
though grave, cannot be fatal. America alone, Hitler may have 
noted, has launched in 1942 8,000,000 tons of new shipping and 





expects that the output of 1943 will be little less than double 
that; and though he may not know the actual figures he 
will be quite capable of making, or having made for him, an 
adequate computation of what should be added to that in respect 
of British and Canadian construction. Amid a good deal in his 
past speeches that he would be glad to forget, he will hardly 
succeed in expunging from his memory his declaration at the 
Sportpalast on September 30th that “ Stalingrad will be taken, 
you may be sure of that,” or his explanation at the Munich 
Bierhalle on November 8th that “the reason we are taking so 
long over Stalingrad” is that “we do not want mass-murder.” 
It is possible to get that without wanting it. As Hitler scans the 
Russian front today he sees what everyone else sees—the oilfields 
unattained after all and rapidly becoming unattainable, the 
Ukraine with its wheat re-entered by Russian troops, the lateral 
railways so indispensable to his strategy passing section by section 
into Russian hands. And in due course there will doubtless 
reach him a copy of the Pravda of last Tuesday (quoted in Wednes- 
day’s Times) revealing the immense progress achieved by the 
inexhaustible and unassailable Ural region in the output of military 
requirements of all kinds, 

To write thus is not to make easy debating-points at the 
enemy’s expense. They are not debating-points, but considerations 
of decisive weight. Germany is not defeated. She may yet gain 
important if temporary advantages. But the question imposes 
itself, on Hitler first and then on every German: What has she 
to hope for henceforth? Little enough, to all appearance, in 
Russia. We may be assured for the fifth or sixth time that Stalin 
has thrown in his last reserves, but it does not look like being 
Stalin’s reserves that will be exhausted first. The grandiose 
Middle East project, with the pincers closing from Russia and 
from Egypt somewhere east of Palestine, is gone for ever. The 
loss of the whole of Italian Africa, that became German Africa 
through Rommel’s supersession of the Italian command, is an 
all-but-accomplished fact. With the fall of Tunis and Bizerta, 
delayed but inevitable, the Mediterranean, closed to normal Allied 
shipping for two years and more, will be free again. Meanwhile 
the war on two fronts is being waged, and evidence from North 
Africa of the presence there of German aeroplanes from Russia, 
synchronising with the establishment of Russian superiority in 
the air on many parts of the eastern front, show how strained 
the resources of the Luftwaffe have become and how directly 
Allied activity on one front relieves German pressure on another. 
When North Africa is cleared that particular front will disappear 
so far as land-fighting is concerned, but the Luftwaffe will no 
doubt still be called on to supply machines it can ill spare for 
attacks on that continent from bases in Sicilly. And when one 
front is cleared there may be others to deal with. Speculation 
on the details of Allied strategy would be out of place, but so 
far from there being any secret about the intention to invade 
the Continent, it has been openly proclaimed by Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, and Hitler can cherish no illusions about 
their power to make good their words. 

As the Fiihrer takes a wider survey one failure must burn itself 
into his consciousness beyond all others. His supreme purpose 
was to establish a New Order in Europe, dominated and organised 
by Germany for the prime benefit of German industry and 
commerce. There was a moment when he might have partially 
succeeded. Small States, terrorised by German might and 
depressed by the spectacle of Allied military failures, might well 
have convinced themselves that the only way to preserve a 
relatively tolerable existence was to fall in with the German plans 
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and hope that, though under the New Order Germany’s interests 
were Germany’s only consideration, the relationship if it did not 
definitely benefit them would at least not destroy them. There 
were signs of that attitude here and there. No such signs are 
visible today. Hitler has been able to quell neither Norway nor 
the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia nor Poland nor Yugoslavia 
nor Greece. Prospects in France must be the bitterest of all 
after the futile compliance of Vichy, for what is impending now, 
unless all the omens are delusive, is a burial of all differences 
between Frenchmen and the emergence of a resurrected France, 


still exiled so far as a constituted government goes, from the 
soil of France itself, but united in spirit with nine out of every 
ten Frenchmen in Europe and controlling every square mile of 
French territory outside France. The rescue of France itself 
may be a long and costly operation, but no one doubts that it 
will be undertaken or questions its success. When it has succeeded 
Germany’s power in Europe will be broken, and her Siegfried 
Line will avail little against British and American and French 
aircraft based on French airfields. That cannot be least pregnant 
of the reflections with which Adolf Hitler faces the New Year. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one is under any temptation to glorify assassination, but there 
seems to be more than a touch of false sentiment about some 
of the comments in various journals on the death of Darlan. After 
all, this is war. Officers and men by the thousand are being killed 
daily on every front, and everyone in uniform recognises that that 
fate may some day be his. War, moreover, consists of trying to 
kill people with bullets, and ambush is a perfectly legitimate ruse— 
highly applauded in the case of Russian guerillas or Australians at 
Buna. Mr. Cordell Hull has described the assassination of Darlan 
as “odious and cowardly.” I cannot help wondering whether he 
would have applied those words to an attempted, or successful, 
assassination of Hitler. Harmodius and Aristogeiton became the 
heroes of Athens for their attack on the tyrants Hippias and 
Hipparchus, and subsequent commentators have been little con- 
cerned to condemn them. The fact is, I think, that the verdict must 
depend to some extent on the circumstances of the case. There is an 
obvious difference of degree between an attack on Lincoln in Ford’s 
Theatre or Perceval in the lobby of the House of Commons, and a 
blow struck at a serving officer in a theatre of war—though to say 
that does not mean justifying the murder at Algiers. And if 
that deed is to be described as cowardly, the adjective must be given 
a strictly limited connotation. An attack on an unsuspecting man 
may well be described as dastardly, but the assailant can hardly be 
characterised as a coward when he knows well that he has not one 
chance in a hundred of escaping with his life. 
* * * 7 
The letter in which Admiral Muselier, who for many months com- 
manded the Free French Navy, offers his services to General de 
Gaulle in any capacity is phrased in language so moderate and per- 
suasive that it is hard to see how the Fighting French leader could 
reject the overtures. No good purpose would be served by discuss- 
ing now the obscure and largely personal differences between General 
and Admiral, which came to a head at the time of the Free French 
landings on St. Pierre and Miquelon, but the retirement of so com- 
petent a sailor as Admiral Muselier is on all grounds greatly to be 
regretted, and much the more so since, as a former naval commander 
at Bizerta, he is probably as familiar as any living Frenchman with 
the defences of that vital port. At the moment when General de 
Gaulle’s stirring broadcast on the need for unity against Germany 
has made so deep an impression, unity should be all-embracing. 
- 7 * * 


It is fortunate that every author of a book which the reviewers 
say is a bad book, or a play which the critics say is a bad play, 
does not make the pother that Mr. Beverley Baxter feels it necessary 
to stir up about his Jt Happened in September. His article in 
Tuesday’s Evening Standard, protesting that his play was “a play 
of ideas” and explaining that the dramatic critics in London, with 
the exception of five (of whom The Times critic is clearly not one) 
are people “ who are bored with ideas and who have never listened 
to a political discussion,” left a clear impression of its author’s 
mortification, and of little else. I am not a dramatic critic, and I did 
not see Mr. Beverley Baxter’s play. It may have all the merits he 
claims for it, but the more detached opinion of the critics whose 
incompetence to judge “a play of ideas” he deplores leaves me 
reconciled to having missed it—even though I might have qualified 
for addition to “the five adult minds ” whose judgement on Mr. 
Baxter’s play I infer coincided with his own. 


A word more on the University of Sulgrave and Federated Colleges 
Incorporated, now registered as a company at Somerset House. The 
directors of the company are the now familiar Dr. F. W. Crossley- 
Holland and the Rev. S. E. P. Needham, who were Vice-Chancellor 
and Registrar respectively of the Intercollegiate University (British 
Division), and a Mr. A. F. Kaufmann, described as a lecturer, who 
was also, I believe, a graduate and ornament of that defunct institu- 
tion. The principal offices of the corporation are in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and the declared object is “ to organise and maintain an 
International University with constituent and affiliated colleges in the 
State of Delaware, in England and elsewhere, wherein the usual and 
accepted activities of a university may be carried on.” One such 
activity is the conferment of degrees, and the original Sulgrave leaflet 
was quite specific regarding the intention of its founders to do that. 
Yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons has 
denied Sulgrave the title of university. 

* * * * 

I had something to say last week about puns. Here is a story 
which if anyone had invented it would have been rightly denounced 
as embodying the most execrable pun on record: At a house where 
cards were frequently accompanied by too much talk, “ the host on 
one occasion remarked genially as the quartet took its place, ‘ Now 
tonight we won’t play with any remarks,’ whereupon a stout, 
elderly lady, rising in indignation from her seat, cried, ‘Oh, won’t 
you? Then you won’t play with ’Enery Marks’s ma,’ and flounced 
hotly from the room.” The story is told as true—which it no doubt 
is—by the present Marquess of Reading in his recently published 
life of his father. 

a * * * 

I wonder sometimes whether journalists of today are not a little 
too delicate in controversy, and a note I have chanced on, giving 
one or two opinions of the newspapers of a century ago or so, 
confirms me in that view. “The Times,” I read, “on one occasion 
described the Chronicle as ‘that squirt of filthy water,’ and the 
Morning Post was, in the judgement of the Chronicle, ‘ that slop-paii 
of corruption.’ The Courier was, according to the Morning Herald, 
‘that spavined old hack’; and the Globe was, according to the 
Standard, ‘ our blubber-headed contemporary.’” This, it seems to 
me, is the way to talk. The first rule of journalism is to make your 
meaning clear ; no one can well complain of a lack of clarity here. 

* * * x 

The more I hear about the action of the War Office in stopping 
the discussion of the Beveridge Report under the auspices of the 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs the less I like it. Mr. R. G. Casey, 
in his recent broadcast, testified to the interest the report had created 
among the troops in the Middle East, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that units at home are less alive to the importance of 2a 
document that affects, or may affect, every one of them personally. 
The matter, of course, will be brought up in Parliament. Many 
Members are very properly anxious to hear what Sir James Grigg— 
and Lord Croft in the other House—have to say on the subject. 

* * * . 

The Brains Trust’s prepared question for next week, I gather, is on 
the Gremlin, that engaging creation of the fertile imagination of the 
R.A.F. Too little is known about this occult force, and elucidation 
by the Brains Trust will be instructive. Meanwhile I should 
welcome any information available on the derivation of the word 
itself, JANUS. 
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IN RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


S the year ends it is worth while noting how badly Hitler’s plan 

has foundered in Russia. M. Stalin revealed come time ago, 
on the basis of captured documents, the details of the year’s cam- 
paign as it was designed by the German Staff. Though it is a long 
time since Hitler abandoned the idea, the plan was to destroy the 
Russian army. The means to compass this end was the diversion 
towards the south-east of a sufficient proportion of the army to 
permit the enemy to cut its connexions with the bulk of the armed 
forces based on the neighbourhood of Moscow. This, the major 
part of the Russian forces, was then to be decisively defeated in a 
great encircling movement resembling that which defeated the Polish 
army. The Germans were to be in Borisoglebsk, 250 miles east of 
Kursk, on July roth, in Stalingrad on July 25th, Saratov by August 
roth, Kuibishev five days later, Aramas, seventy miles south of Nijni 
Novgorod, by September roth, and in Baku by September 25th. 
Then, presumably, the secondary thrust, in the south-east, was to 
become the principal, and, with the Russian main armies defeated, 
the German host was to overflow from Trans-Caucasia into the 
Middle East and join hands at the Persian Gulf with the Japanese 
for the assault on India. 

It was with this end in view that Hitler began his spring offensive 
on May 7th in the Crimea. Kerch was cleared and Sevastopol 
followed, though after a longer interval than had been projected. 
But the p!an crashed on the solid defence of Voronezh; and, 
although the Germans retained the initiative for many months, the 
Russians contrived to shepherd the advance away from the centre 
and towards the objectives that laid the greatest strain upon the 
German communications. It was pointed out some time ago that at 
one moment the Germans came near to fulfilling one item of their 
time-table. They seemed to be within reach of Stalingrad when the 
defence of the southern arm of the Don gave way unexpectedly 
and the enemy crossed the river towards Kotelnikov in the last week 
of July. But, once that point was passed, the plan disappeared 
into the mists of forgotten dreams so completely that now it seems 
almost incredible. It is, of course, less incredible than the main 
design of Hitler, though it is marked by the same grandiose 
character. But let it be noted that what foundered in the early 
summer was not only the western part of the plan: the eastern went 
with it. 

Some part of the credit for the latter achievement is due to the 
wise use of the then weak Allied resources. The United States in 
the south-eastern Pacific used its depleted navy to good purpose, 
and the British navy began to re-appear in the Indian Ocean in 
sufficient strength to force caution on the Japanese. The main part 
of the credit for destroying the German and Axis strategy must, of 
course, be attributed to Russia, which showed herself not only 
resolute and incredibly stubborn—characteristics we had by this 
time come to take for granted—but also capable of a strategic insight 
that only now begins to be fully recognised. But it is striking that, 
almost unnoticed, the whole Axis plan went astray ; and, if the 
German commentators chant their reflections now in a minor key, 
it has been made plain that the Japanese no longer regard their 
outlook as wholly promising. 

It is not, however, with the failure of the German plgn that the 
end-of-the-year reflection is mainly concerned: it is the measure of 
its success that holds the attention. For it is the German gains that 
provide the ground for the present Russian offensive. Failing of full 
success, the plan failed completely ; and a purely military wisdom 
must have recognised the fact. Hitler’s refefences to the value of 
territory seized were all inevitably couched in the future tense. But 
although this great area deprived Russia of wheatlands and oil- 
fields, and deprived her also of the main communications for the 
provision of Allied supplies, it was obvious from the first that its 
retention depended upon the impregnability of the Don-bend 
country. It hung like a vast sack from that neck which was 
fastened to the Voronezh-Rostov railway. Cut the “neck and the 
armies in the sack muSt be strangled. 


eo 


‘These great armies depend entirely upon the railway that supplies 
them. By frontal attacks they could be driven out of their prepared 
positions, driven to winter in the open without even the solace of 
hampering the supplies of the Russians; and this process the 
Russians began first. The early victories in the Caucasus, now 
developed very strikingly, made the retention of the central Caucasus 
foothills an expensive luxury. When it failed to block the two 
military roads it was useless, since the Russians had the more 
direct supplies for a spring campaign. The second blow of the 
offensive, however, was so much more penetrating that the Caucasus 
passed out of recollection, though as a means of speeding the part- 
ing guest it cannot be ignored. But at Stalingrad Hitler suffered 
one of those shocks that his unstable egoism could not tolerate 
without a strong attempt to hit back. The counter-attack was 
heavy and sustained ; but, now for some days the advances made 
have been wiped out, and the Russians, after four months, have 
re-entered Kotelnikovo, captured much material, and sent their flying 
columns farther down the Tikharetsk railway. 


Although this counter-attack was made in some force, the Russians 
had once more imposed upon it a measure of control by the diver- 
sion about Rzhev and Velikie Luki. If the positions about Stalin- 
grad had better have been abandoned by the enemy, those on the 
central front could not be, unless the Germans wished to en- 
courage an attack upon the Latvian frontier. It was prestige, and the 
lingering desire to hold on to the advanced positions that offered 
a springboard for another bid for victory, that held Hitler about 
Stalingrad. But the Rzhev-Velikie Luki sector is the outer bastion 
of Latvia and East Prussia. The Russian attack here served its 
purpose in limiting the force thrown into the thrust up the Tik- 
haretsk railway towards Stalingrad ; and, when the Germans had 
committed themselves south-east of the Don bend, the Russians 
struck again. It is this offensive, harvesting some of the condi- 
tions created by the earlier ones about Stalingrad and in the centre, 
that is threatening so gravely to compromise the fortunes of the 
great force still holding its ground towards the east and south-east 
of the Rostov railway. 

It is obvious that an advance of some 70 miles or so more would 
carry the Russians into Rostov. Already a considerable stretch of 
the railway, of which it is a junction, has been captured. The 
Don-bend line that runs into it about ten miles within the loop 
of the Donetz is being steadily captured, and with every circum- 
stance of superiority. When an airfield with hundreds of aircraft 
upon it is overrun, an army will ask no further proof of overwhelm- 
ing success, Fgom the north the Russians are nearing the Donetz 
faster than they are approaching it from the east. Below the 
junction of the two lines lies Rostov; and as yet, though the 
advance is encountering stiffer resistance in some directions, there is 
no evidence of a decisive check. It is difficult to determine whether 
the Russian offensive is more remarkable for its skilful strategy, 
for organisation or for outstanding tactical ability. Diethmar some 
time ago. praised the Russians for the novelty of their tactics, and 
there is plenty of evidence that they have made a number of tactical 
innovations. A few days ago a German commentator praised the 
Russians for their improvement in tactics, and, although the old 
tag warns us against the enemy who brings gifts, on this occasion 
the compliment was in the nature of an excuse, 

The Russians have indeed shown a developing mastery of the 
art of war. Wavell, in a book written long ago, laid it down that 
organisation should aim at providing an army with the mobility 
which is the soul of surprise, and that training should endow it with 
the power of manoeuvre. In both directions the Russians have 
made immense progress. It is established that the weight of the 
Middle Don offensive was a complete surprise, and we have seem 
the Russians striking at every point of the compass with success, 
It is also clear that the tactical handling has been impressive. So 
the nature of the decision that now confronts Hitler has gathered 
an increased gravity. Even if he could reconcile himself to a with- 
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drawal to the chord upon which the loose loop of the positions to 
the south-east rests, he could hardly do so without severe loss. As 
he will prefer to maintain himself east and south-east of Rostov, he 
will be compelled to throw in a certain proportion of his reserves, 
and, to that extent, limit his possibility of taking the offensive 
anywhere. 

That is for the future to determine. The present picture shows 
a growing threat to the divisions east and.south-east of Rostov. It 
seems likely that it will worsen before it disappears ; and it must 
be obvious now that it derives from the very successes of the year. 
The Russians have only taken advantage of them, though of course, 
as I have suggested, they were responsible for limiting them to this 
precarious condition. The New Year will find Hitler faced with a 
grave position ; and it is clearly attributable to the fact that he is 
being challenged in the south when his hands are full in the east. 
lt is evident that the Russians are determined to allow him to escape 
no atom of the disadvantages that comes of being compelled to face 
serious threats from two widely separated fronts; and they have 
obviously many other shots in their locker. Such is Hitler’s prospect 
for the New Year. 


THEY ALSO SERVE... 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


HILE attention is naturally rivetted on the dramatic events 
W of the North African coast, the opening of the new Beirut- 
Tripoli (Syria) railway by General Alexander serves to remind us of 
the existence of other important British formations in the Middle 
East in addition to the Eighth Army. The commands in Cyprus, 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Persia and Iraq continue to make an 
important contribution to the Allied cause. 


The beginning of 1942 left us in control of a stretch of territory 
from Agheila to the Turkish frontier, and back again down the 
Euphrates to the Persian Gulf. The Red Sea was safe, and the 
Arabian hinterland secure in the hands of our good friends the Emir 
Abdullah and the independent King Ibn Saud, to whose good 
judgement, as much as anything, we owe our ascendency in Arab 
opinion. Our trouble was that we were dangerously thin on the 
ground, and our commitments elsewhere precluded us from develop- 
ing our position in men or material to the extent required by the 
situation. The fact that we did not lose our conquests was due, not 
merely to the tenacity of the Eighth Army, but to the good work 
put in by our officers and men in other parts of the Middle East. 


Our new acquisitions involved a certain reorganisation in the 
Middle East Command. The Western Desert Force (renamed 
Eighth Army in time for General Auchinleck’s offensive in Novem- 
ber, 1941) had long been divorced from the Base. Command of 
B.T.E. East Africa was made independent, ahd the. Middle East 
Force was re-organised into Eighth Army, operating in the Western 
Desert ; B.T.E., controlling our Egyptian base; Ninth Army in 
Syria, controlling Palestine and the Levant ; and Tenth Army (newly 
transferred from Indian control) in Persia and Iraq, and destined 
to be erected to the status of an independent command known as 
Paiforce. Cyprus oscillated between semi-independence under 
Cairo and control by the Ninth Army. Malta continued to carry 
on her isolated struggle. 

In addition to the British commands, our arrangements with the 
Free French gave to General Catroux responsibility for the main- 
tenance of order and certain political rights in Syria and Lebanon. 
Armed with the full authority of Fighting France, he maintained 
and developed an army partly of French and partly of locally re- 
cruited troops for this purpose. The local States of Syria and the 
Lebanon were declared independent by General Catroux with the 
approval and support of H.M. Government, and new governments 
installed under Presidents Alfred Naccache and Sheikh Taj Ed Din. 
The Spears mission in Syria and the Lebanon was expanded and 
modified to fora our first Legation to the new republics under Sir 
E. L. Spears. Our main task has been to render our new acquisi- 


tions capable of supporting at any point the considerable forces 
which may be thought necessary for defensive or offensive warfare. 
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For this purpose new land communications, new landing-grounds 

and further port facilities were of the first importance. 

Nor was it possible to foretell with accuracy where the German 
thrust would come. An airborne attack on Cyprus on the Crete 
model was not impossible. A seaborne invasion, convoyed by the 
Italian and even by the Vichy battle-fleets, to achieve in Syria what 
has since been tried in Bizerta, could not be excluded. A treacherous 
attack on Turkey might have enabled the Axis to deploy important 
forces south of the Taurus before the spring. The internal situation 
could not be thought absolutely stable. There was the potential 
friction in Palestine. Egyptian opinion was uneasy as the dis- 
missal of Hussein Sirry Pasha was impending, and our close under- 
standing with the Wafd ynder Nahas Pasha a thing of the future. 
One of the worst legacies of the Vichy régime had been the scarcity 
of cereals, exported by Vichy to the Axis through Turkey, regard- 
less of the danger to the population, with the consequent disappear- 
ance of what remained into private hands. 

In these circumstances, hampered as they were by shortage of 
men and materials, the British authorities embarked on what 
appeared at first to be an ambitious programme. In the first place, 
they set about the improvement of communications and the develop- 
ment of fortified positions and dumps. Even in peace-time the 
need for a standard-gauge track between Haifa and Tripoli was a 
recognised necessity, but even in peace-time the problem had 
hitherto been regarded as too difficult to face. Our engineers 
tackled this project at the very moment when they were engrossed 
in making the more famous but technically less difficult line from 
Matruh to somewhere near Tobruk. The new line runs along the 
coast. It has been blasted out of rock and embanked over sand 
from Haifa with specatcular skill by Nakoura and the Ladder of 
Tyre to Sidon, Damour and Beirut. It passes on to the Nahr El 
Kelb, where the inscriptions of Assyrian and Egyptian kings vie 
with those of Roman generals, Napoleon III, Allenby and the 
commanders of the present war ; and so to Tripoli and the Turkish 
railways. 

The line was completed by African railway companies, whose 
cheerful faces and well-sited camps long enlivened the journey to 
the frontier, and by Imperial engineers. With the new bridge over 
the canal at Kantara, it is now possible to transport men and 
material over a single system of standard-gauge railway from the 
Western Desert through Palestine to Beirut and Tripoli, and thence 
via Homs and Aleppo to the Turkish frontier. Apart from more 
immediate advantages, this railway forms a permanent contribution 
to the communications between Europe and the Middle East com- 
parable to the track across the Sinai Desert laid by General 
Allenby’s men in the last war, which still forms part of the per- 
manent link between Egypt and Palestine. 

Roads, landing-grounds and ports have also come in for improve- 
ment. The fighting of 1941 left bridges down and surface destroyed 
even on the main coast road. The secondary road at Maj Ayum 
had become a shell-pitted track. The roads from Tiberias to the 
Bekaa and Damascus were ruined and unsuitable for use. The 
port of Tripoli has been extended and improved, and with the aid 
of Beirut and Latakia a considerable tonnage of wheat was im- 
ported into the Levant, largely by sea, during the winter and spring, 
1941-2, and if it did not completely prevent profiteering and scarcity, 
it succeeded in obviating a repetition of the famine conditions of the 
last war which might have followed the Vichy policy. This, one 
of the maiden achievements of Sir E. L. Spears’ newly-formed 
Legation, did much to consolidate local opinion in our favour at a 
time when the news from the Far East was far from good. 

The threat from the north failed to materialise. But in the 
meantime an unexpected disaster in the Western Desert tested the 
soundness of our arrangements and organisation and triumphantly 
demonstrated the failure of the expensive and ambitious propaganda 
of the Axis from Athens and Bari to make any decisive effect on 
Arab opinion. There was not the slightest tendency to respond to 
the widely broadcast invitations to revolt from Allied “tyranny.” 
On the contrary, the only noticeable result of the fall of Tobruk 
was to make the inhabitants more outspoken in their expression 
of fear for what they knew would be their lot under Axis domina- 
tion. It was doubtful whether they feared the Germans more than 
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they hated and despised the Italians, but in the meantime Arab 
auxiliaries recruited by the Fighting French played a useful part 
in watching the coast for landings and maintaining internal order. 

Although there appears on the face of it no immediate prospect 
of operations iggghe Levant or in Persia and Iraq, none of the 
work which has been done will be wasted. These territories are 
now equipped to maintain whatever forces are required to be 
placed in them by the Allied Command for whatever purposes. 
Oil continues to flow down the pipe-line from Iraq to Haifa and 
Tripoli. The superior climate of parts of Palestine and Syria makes 
them suitable stations for desert-weary formations out for a rest 
and a refit. More than one British soldier owes his one chance of 
a visit to the Holy Places or Damascus or Baalbek to a course of 
training or a spell of leave or in hospital. In visiting them he 
carries away with him a welcome contrast to the monotony and 
discomfort of life elsewhere in the Middle East. 

For the rest, however, the work of our forces permanently 
stationed in Ninth Army or Paiforce is necessarily dull and 
uninspiring for the time being, and sometimes involves great loneli- 
ness and isolation from the main war-effort. In many places, 
especially Iraq and Persia, the climate 1s particularly trying. In 
parts of Seria constant precautions have to be taken against malaria 
and dyse try. In winter the weather is cold and wet or even snowy, 
and the t’mperature is more like that of Britain than Cairo. In 
supporting these considerable hardships and embarrassments in exile 
bravely and ungrudgingly our officers and men there are as worthy 
of respect and gratitude as the more spectacular heroes of desert, 
air and sea. They will leave behind them in the Arab world more 
than the traditional affection inspired by the British soldier wherever 


he is found. 
GREMLINS 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


T is not often that a man can be in at the birth, the flourishing 

maturity and the apparent death of a complete mythology. But 
any officer or airman who has served in the Royal Air Force since 
the last War can claim this distinction. For it was the old Royal 
Naval Air Service in 1917 and the newly-constituted Royal Air Force 
in 1918 which first appear to have detected the existence of a horde 
of mysterious and malicious sprites whose whole purpose in life 
was to disconcert pupil-pilot and experienced pilot alike, and to 
bring about as many as possible of the inexplicable mishaps which, 
in those days as now, trouble the airman’s life. Such were the 
Gremlins, and all ranks of the flying and maintenance personnel of 
the Royal Air Force have had much experience during the past 
twenty-five years of their malicious pranks. For that they exist is, 
of course, unquestionable, and we now know much of their life and 
habits, although the outside world is still largely ignorant of their 
activities. 

It is naturally very difficult for a pilot to get a really good look 
at a Gremlin. For Gremlins are very elusive, and usually hide them- 
selves in the most remote and inaccessible corners of an aircraft. 
It is, however, now well established that they stand about a foot 
high when in a fully materialised condition, and are usually clad 
in green breeches and red jackets, ornamented with neat ruffles. 
They always wear spats and top-hats, although the Fleet Air Arm 
report a marine species with web-feet and fins on their heels. Oddly 
enough, Gremlins have no wings, and always fly as passengers. Off 
duty they are believed to inhabit commodious underground dwell- 
ings with rabbit-hole exits near the perimeter tracks of aerodromes, 
whence they sneak out and board the aircraft when nobody is looking. 
Certain Coastal Command pilots have reported that Gremlins have 
tried to board them in mid-air, using sea-gulls for transportation, 
but this is not authenticated. 

In an aircraft their mischievous activities are many. They have, 
for example, a most pernicious habit of drinking petrol, which is 
their favourite beverage. A pilot may thus easily find himself 
running: unexpectedly short of petrol long before he reaches his 
destination. The result is‘a forced landing, very probably damage 
to the machine, and most certainly a first-class “ raspberry” for the 
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pilot from his C.O. for gross negligence. In point of fact, the blame 
is, of course, entirely attributable to the Gremlin, who, gloriously 
intoxicated, is hiding in the petrol-tank absolutely whooping with 
mirth. 

Another favourite trick is to wait until the pilot of a single-engine 
aeroplane is flying over the open sea. The Gremlin then sneaks 
under the engine-cowling and proceeds to tap loudly and alarmingly 
upon it. The pilot hears this horrible knocking and suffers agonies 
of mental stress, anticipating every moment that his engine will pack 
up. Finally, sweating blood, he safely reaches an aerodrome and 
makes a most urgent report on the matter. The sceptical flight- 
mechanics rev up the engine, which hums like a_ well-behaved 
sewing-machine. Whereupon the abashed pilot crawls shamefacedly 
away and the Gremlin just laughs himself sick. 

Sometimes a dozen or more will go for a trip in a large machine. 
When this happens they make themselves a frightful nuisance, and 
the crew have a most unhappy time. In a big flying-boat, for 
instance, they will all pile up in the extreme bow. The pilot naturally 
has to heave back on his control-column to keep the boat level. 
Then, just as the cook has the coffee and sausages on the stove all 
ready, they rush aft as hard as they can go. The boat naturally 
tries to stand on end, and the precious supper is shot all over the 
place. The crew then say bitter things about the pilot, while the 
Gremlins chortle with glee and steal the sausages. Then the crew 
say more bitter things about the vanished sausages, and end the 
patrol on cold water and bread arid cheese. 

A more daring feat is for a couple of Gremlins to hang on the 
rudder and elevators and waggle them, while all the others rush out 
on to one wing-tip. This fetches down the wing, and the pilot tries 
hard to fetch it up by putting on the opposite aileron. The Gremlins 
at once rush out on the other wing, which naturally goes down twice 
as far. By doing this half a dozen times they succeed in producing 
a state of affairs far worse than that of a swing-boat on Hampstead 
Heath. In the end the crew may even have to bale out, to the 
triumphant hoots and jeers of the jubilant Gremlins. It may be 
objected that in so doing the Gremlins have exposed themselves to 
almost certain destruction in ghe abandoned aircraft, since they 
themselves have no wings and cannot fly. In such cases, however, 
they remove their spats, link hands, expand their large feet, and 
parachute gently to earth, head-downwards. Their top-hats absorb 
the shock of landing, which is why they wear them. 

Their lesser activities are innumerable, from breaking the points 
of navigators’ pencils and eating their rubbers to making flight 
mechanics’ lives a misery by dropping split-pins into engine-sumps 
and stealing sparking-plugs behind their backs. Some specialise in 
night-work. Thesé mix up the Verey light signals to confuse the 
night-flying piféts, and sneak out to the loaded bombers to puncture 
their tyres just before the take-off, for which purpose they are 
specially equipped with cork-screws. 

Finally, one must mention their most ambitious effort. It is well 
known in the Royal Air Force that the Gremlins have succeeded 
in underpinning with large hydraulic jacks practically every training 
aerodrome in the country. These jacks are geared to a long lever 
in the Duty Watch Office, and a Duty Gremlin is on watch there 
every day. The Duty Gremlin watches very carefully when a pupil 
pilot is coming in to land—the most difficult feat that the pupil pilot 
has to master. Just as he is flattening out for what he knows is 
going to be a perfect landing, with his wheels and tail-skid just a 
foot above the ground, exactly as his instructor told him, the Duty 
Gremlin takes a hand. He yanks the lever, and promptly the whole 
aerodrome either sinks down ten feet or shoots up ten feet in the 
air. Either result is equally disconcerting. For the unlucky young 
pilot finds himself either stalled helplessly ten feet up in the air, or 
else hitting the ground with a terrific bang, and bouncing all over 
the place like a rubber ball. There are probably devastating results 
to his under-carriage, and, when at last he miserably reaches the 
tarmac, there is an equally devastating flow of bitter criticism from 
his instructor. It is in vain for the unhappy pupil to point out to 
the sceptical instructor that just as he was about to make a perfect 
three-point landing the whole level of the aerodrome changed by 
at least ten feet. The Duty Gremlin has already promptly restored 








the run-ways to their old level and, in between paroxysms of wicked 
mirth, is gleefully awaiting his next victim. 

Such are the Gremlins. They have a wicked sense of humour, 
and are not entirely bad, but it is a good thing that their day is 
nearly over. Mr. Walt Disney is reported to be on his way to 
England to use them in a film illustrating the errors and pitfalls 
into which a young pilot is liable to fall. And the knowledge that 
from henceforth their images will be used to instruct and not to 
disconcert, to help and not to hinder, is too much for them. The 
older Gremlins are reported to have died already, broken-hearted, 
and it is understood that the young ones will not be long in following 
them. We shall miss them in the Royal Air Force, but we cannot 
honestly say that we shall regret them. Ave atque Vale. 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


HE fighting men of all arms who have been victorious in 

Africa have, so war correspondents seem to agree, had “ plenty 
of everything.” They describe towering walls built of double layers 
of full ammunition-boxes, vast camouflaged dumps of spares and 
stores of all kinds. The big dumps give the troops a comfortable 
feeling Who made all these things? An army much bigger than 
the men of all arms who are going to use them; an army of men 
and women who range from boys and girls straight from school 
to grandfathers and grandmothers ; for it takes at least ten workers 
to keep one fighting man in the field. These men and women, boys 
and girls, are feeling very much pleased with themselves, and are 
proud of the African successes and of the help they have given on 
the victorious Russian front. 

Our industrial effort here is enormous, and no population has 
ever before been mobilised as ours has been. We had 27,000 war 
factories in July, and the number increases as still more industries 
are concentrated, still more floor-space taken over for production. 
With a population of working age (that is between 14 and 65) of 
33} millions, we have managed to mobilise for whole-time work and 
In the Forces no fewer than 23} millions. “Work” here has been 
strictly defined as work for pay. It does not, for instance, include 
such jobs as taking in and feeding two or three transferred workers 
or looking after evacuated children. There are over 9,000,000 
children in the arsenal to be looked after, and a proportion of old 
people and ‘invalids, while the nationally essential business of bear- 
ing and rearing is not counted, nor are the five or six million 
voluntary jobs, such as canteen work, holiday work on the land, 
War Savings collections, Home Guard and fire-watching, and many 
others which are somehow fitted in with the rest. 

When I set out to try to find out about the industrial war-effort, 
I, like others, came upon an immediate difficulty. How are 
you to define war-work? Elias Heyford, the head smith, who forges 
steel for gun-barrels, Florrie Beston his hammer-driver, and Jim 
Watling his boy and one or two hundred thousand who work in 
Royal Ordnance Factories, are all people who are undoubtedly doing 
war-work, along with as many more again who roll ‘steel sheets for 
Nissen huts, sew parachutes, assemble gun-turrets, tanks and lorries, 
make “components” (all-embracing word), dig and transport the 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal which make the capstan lathe 
respond to the switch, who make, man and load and unload ships. 

But these people could not go on turning out arms for very long 
if they were unshod and unfed. The girls and men in boot and 
clothing factories who are making army boots, battle-dress and 
American uniforms know they are on war-work. But those who 
are weaving utility cloth or printing school text-books don’t feel so 
sure. Yet Mrs. McPherson, a leading light of the Joint Production 
Committee in her R.O.F., and one of the best among the 19,000 
workers employed there, can’t very well go about without clothes, 
nor can the teacher who has her Jeannie and Robbie to teach do 
very much if the blitzed school-books are not replaced. 

If you are a transport-worker and you carry workers or goods to 
and from a war-factory, you know you are on war-work. But what 
about those who carry Mrs. Watkin home after her bit of shopping? 
Since the men started to build the aerodrome and she had two of 
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them billeted on her, the shopping-basket is more than she could 
manage up the hill at her age, so if it weren’t for the "bus . 

Most of the jobs, like Mrs. Watkin’s, which do not count in th¢ 
23 odd million regular paid jobs, are those done by women. Ay 
well as those suggested before, they do the whole-time domestig 
jobs which are not in the count, though these may be to look aftey 
a doctor who is worked off his head or do for a couple of industrial 
chemists or for a bunch of half a dozen land-girls. There are over 
17,000,000 women of working-age in the country. In spite of the 
unlisted jobs that they do, and in spite of the work of bearing and 
rearing the next generation, and not counting those in the Forces 
or those doing part-time (four hours a day as a rule), there are seven 
million of them in full employment either in industry or aa 


I; 


Of these seven million, 2} million are married. 

Having recently been given: facilities for seeing over 30 wat 
factories (good and not so good large and small) and nearly as many 
other war “ institutions,” from hostels and canteens to Employment 
Exchanges and Training Centres, I should like to add that one 
might guess from sampling methods that of these 2} millions at 
least a million are heroines. Mrs. Apperly (two sons and a husband) 
gets “the worst of her housework” done before coming to the 
steel-mill to do a full man’s work. Mrs. Dowlas has njae to do for 
at home, and admits to finding the family wash rather difficult to 
fit in. In another category comes Mrs. Marley. She gave her age 
as 39, and thus was allowed to learn to work the travelling crane, 
She turned out to be a grandmother, and is indeed now ine 
of being old enough to come right outside any reasonable definition 
of “working age.” But not all the efforts of the “ Welfare Lady” 
can get her off her crane. She is a small, fragile old lady. As you 
read this she is probably moving on her huge machine, back and 
forth, from one end of the long shed to the other, far up in the 
twilight spaces of the roof, with half a ton of red-hot steel dangling 
on the chains. 

Again, there are four housewives whom I met in an R.OF, 
(incidentally this one is quite a tricky place to be in in a raid) 
One night, when these four were working on the day-shift, there 
was a raid in which all but nine houses in their whole town were 
damaged, in which the whole of their street and their own fou 
houses were reduced to rubble. They had been in the shelter, an 
seemed to think it the most natural thing in the world that neither 
on that nor on any other day did they miss a shift at the factory. 
A boy I know who worked in another R.O.F. remarked to me: 
“Those women, the ones that are a bit older, do take the war 
seriously, don’t they?” They are giving to sons and husbands 
that comfortable feeling of “meeting Jerry with a little to spare.” 
Dorothy Thompson and Mrs. Roosevelt are two observers who 
seem to have been struck by the spectacle of most complete all-out 
effort that this country has ever made. 


FISH, MOTH AND MAN 


SEEK not nor search those pools, slip-silver fish: 
No gentle river reaches will uncover 

But sucking whirlpools which will deep draw down 
Along dark labyrinthine streams to drown 

And cast to surface, and your small still corpse 
White-bellied to the starlight will discover. 


Seek not nor search those flames, O pollen moth: 
No friendship warmth but passion’s hot destroyer 
To burn soft honey wing, antenna’s feather— 

Ah, blind and dreaming, lost and timeless dancer, 
Sway not in light’s bright music, seek for lover 
That flameless fire the moon that shines, no burner. 


Seek not nor search his eyes: those sharp bright spears 
Would find their fatal entry to the keep. 
Turn swift aside, shut, fasten close those doors 
That open on your undefended halls ; 
For he will storm the citadel and slaughter 
The lingering garrison... . Then trumpets up 
And gay flags flying in the sun, march on 
To leave in desolation those dark walls, 
SHEILA SHANNON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N his popular but discomforting study oi Conditions of Peace, 

Professor E. H. Carr assures us that we are passing through 
a silent revolution against “the three predominant ideas of the 
nineteenth century—liberal democracy, national self-determination 
and laissez-faire economics.” It is true that the present current 
in favour of collectivism is strong and swift. Yet it is, after all, only 
a current ; it is not a tide ; and when victory comes, it may well be 
that conflicting currents may develop, taking the form of a reaction 
against the unusual in favour of the accustomed, of _@ reaction 
against planning in favour of enterprise, of a reaction against Hitler’s 
New Order in favour of intense local patriotism. If we are 
fortunate in our statesmen and the mood of the time, it may be that 
between these conflicting currents we shall find the Middle Way, 
and be able to evolve a system under which we shall acquire the 
benefits of nationalism without its terrible defects and enjoy the 
stimulus of private enterprise without incurring the chaos of un- 
controlled competition. But if it were true, as the Professor asserts, 
that the younger generation have not only lost all affection for 
liberal democracy, but have actually developed towards it a revolu- 
tionary desire for destruction, then indeed we should be faced with 
the paradox of fighting for formulas which when victory comes we 
shall ourselves discard ; then indeed I, for one, should share with 
Professor Carr his mood of wry defeatism. I do not believe this 
to be true: I do not believe that the country as a whole has lost 
its confidence in parliamentary institutions. 

* * * * 


It is inevitable in time of war that the national interest in, and 
respect for, the functioning of Parliament should suffer a decline. 
The public are conscious that their immediate destiny will be 
affected not by what may happen in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, but by what may happen at Tebourbah or Voronezh. 
The party truce, the existence of a Coalition Government, deprive 
parliamentary action of that acute sense of competition and struggle 
which makes so deep an appeal to the sporting instincts of our 
race. The desire to maintain a united front and to avoid all factious 
criticism induces the more serious politicians to relapse into silence 
and the resultant vacuum is often filled by windy words and feeble 

ersonalities. The need to withhold all useful information from the 
enemy imposes upon our leaders the need to withhold information 
from our own public, and to resort: when necessary to the dis- 
concerting device of secret sessions. And the fact that the present 
House of Commons is already more than seven years old inevitably 
detracts from its representative authority. All these factors combine 
to throw a mist of unreality over present parliamentary proceedings 
and to provide material for criticism to those who, whether from 
the right or from the left, contend that liberal democracy is in fact 
an outworn formula and that Parliament is but a fiction of little 
value to the Corporate State. To such critics there is one un- 
answerable reply. It is this: “What, in this fourth winter of war, 
would be the effect on public opinion if Parliament were per- 
manently to adjourn?” Supposing that the British War Cabinet 
were to make a mistake as gigantic as that committed by Hitler 
when he invaded Russia? Supposing that a branch of the British 
fighting services were to display inefficiency as terrible as that 
shown by the German medical services in the winter of 1941? How 
would our public, in the face of such an error, in the face of such 
a scandal, feel if they were deprived of the certitude that through 
their elected representatives they could obtain in such matters 
drastic alteration and redress? There can be only one answer to 
such a question. 

am * om * 

The present House of Commons has no need, however, to defend 
itself on negative grounds or to suggest so extreme an alternative. 
It can look back with pride and self-congratulation upon its conduct 
during a year of almost impenetrable difficulty. Members are well 
aware that, in spite of Sir Stafford Cripps’ tetchy rebuke, they have 
worked assiduously, both at Westminster and in their constituencies. 





They are aware that many excellent debates have taken place, many 
sound and constructive speeches have been made, upon such a variety 
of themes as India, the Colonial Empire, the organisation of the fight- 
ing services, the flow of production, family pensions, currency and 
loans, the control of venereal disease, the persecution of the Jews, 
the policy of internment, and the rights of the subject against the 
executive. They are aware that for one hour of every sitting day 
Ministers have been exposed to a barrage of questioning, in which 
matters of high policy or detailed administration are brought into 
the clear light of day. They are aware that throughout the year 
they have dealt personally with an unending flow of correspondence, 
seeking here to redress an anomaly, there to right an injustice. They 
are aware that week after week they have sought to interpret to 
their constituents the needs and dangers of the moment, and to 
report to those in power what the counties, the boroughs and the 
great cities are feeling at every successive stage of the war. They 
are aware that in their relations with their fellow-members they have 
sought on every occasion to extend their own knowledge and to in- 
crease their understanding. They can look back upon a year of 
desperate anxiety and labour, conscious that they at least have not 
been deficient in energy or clear thinking. It may be that no new 
Parliamentary figure of the first rank has emerged during the last 
twelve months. It may be that the majority of members are but 
ordinary people reacting to events in an ordinary way. But we can 
at least affirm that we have fulfilled Grote’s famous dictum: “A 
House of Commoss cannot afford to be above its own constituencies 
in intelligence, knowledge or patriotism.” 
7 * * * 

Or have we not, in fact, during this last year, risen above Grote’s 
level? I think so. It may be correct to attribute to the Prime 
Minister’s high qualities of character and intelligence the domination 
which throughout this difficult year he has exercised over Parlia- 
ment. But it is also true that the continuity of resolution mani- 
fested by Members must be ascribed to “the sense of the House.” 
In the dark days of last winter, faced as we were by disasters in 
Africa and the Far East, disturbed as we were by such appalling 
incidents as the loss of the ‘Prince of Wales’ and the escape of 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ and the ‘Gneisenau,’ at a moment when the 
public were confused and even confounded, the House of Commons 
affirmed its confidence in Mr. Churchill by a vote of 464 to one. 
“The ordeals,” proclaimed Mr. Churchill, “ through which we shall 
have to pass will be tormenting and protracted.” They were indeed. 
We lost Burma and our garrison surrendered at’ Tobruk. That, 
indeed, was a moment when confidence was shaken, and when the 
minds of men were disturbed by doubts regarding our higher 
strategy and doubts regarding the equipment and organisation of 
our troops. Yet when at the very height of our distress Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne put down his motion of no confidence, he was 
defeated by a majority of 450 votes. At the time also when the 
clamour for a second front-in Europe was insistent and wide-spread 
in the constituencies, the Members of the House of Commons re- 
fused to be stampeded. A more nervous, a less sensible, House 
might well during those excited days have acted intemperately. It 
has since been rewarded for its patience and good faith. 

* * * * 

I am aware that through this article there runs a note of com- 
placency. I am aware that in paying a tribute to the good sense of 
my colleagues I may be indulging in oblique self-praise. The 
example of the Prime Minister should teach us all that self-con- 
gratulation is the resort of little men, and that the wisest man is he 
who refrains from saying “I told you so.” Yet I am convinced that 
the conduct of the House of Commons during the past year is a 
striking affirmation of the principles of liberal democracy ; that the 
people have been accorded representation which, although out-dated, 
although seldom brilliant and sometimes foolish, although un- 
impressive in detail, is surely impressive in the mass and has shown 
a corporate intelligence and courage of a level higher than that of 
its component parts. 
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Review of the Year 

1942—a vear in which British cinemas will probably be able to show 
the highest audience figures in their whole history—has unfor- 
tunately been also the occasion for the dullest year’s output since 
movie-making became an industry. The feverish tempo of war- 
time life is probably the root cause of both phenomena, and colour 
is given to such a theory by the unobtrusive little programme which 
has opened this week at Studio One. It consists of a revival of 
Anthony Asquith’s Quiet Wedding, the first British showing of a 
pre-Nazi French film, Derriére La Fagade, and an old short about 
pre-Nazi Athens. None of these three films is a great piece of work, 
but each has a quality of quiet leisured contemplation which— 
perhaps of necessity—is absent from almost all current productions. 
Derriére La Fagade is a story of two rival detectives, easy going, 
worldly and basicaily sentimental, who in the course of investigating 
a murder in an apartment house find themselves ludicrously encum- 
bered by the petty crimes and emotional entanglements of its oddly 
assorted inhabitants. Through the film moves a lively procession 
of jewel-thieves, gigolos, gangsters, a famous man and his mistress, 
a knife-thrower, a kleptomaniac and a leavening of strugglingly 
honest members of the petit bourgeoisie. With most of them the 
wary detectives can do little more than lift their eyebrows and spread 
their hands, but they become in time as fond of these unpredictable 
characters as the audience. The film has little to recommend it 
save—and the exception is a major one—a shrewd yet warm obser- 
vation of the essential decency that underlies most human eccentrici- 
ties. The supporting film about Athens is an old-fashioned 
travelogue that finds time to show us the modern Greeks in their 
streets and parks and workshops. Then the camera lovingly analyses 
the simple elements of classical architecture, the function of column, 
architrave and pediment. The emotion aroused by the film derives 
largely from our knowledge of the doom which we know to await 
so many of the lithe figures we see in trams on street-corners and 
in cafés, but the film is absorbing, too, because it lets you look for 
yourself and does not rush frantically from image to image in pursuit 
of the thread of some solemnly wordy narrative. 

By contrast with that pre-war programme, the films of 1942 
revealed little original observation and practically no wit that was 
not purely literary. Of twenty outstanding films I have listed I find 
that six were comedies, but that only one—Chaplin’s modernisation 
of The Gold Rush—did not depend for its effect as much on music 
as on humour. A Soviet musical film, Volga-Volga, is probably the 
year’s wittiest in this genre, but for all-round entertainment value it 
must give place to the antics of Bob Hope and Bing Crosby in the 
Road to Morocco, The marked falling-off in non-musical comedy 
since 1941 (a year which was outstanding in this type of film) is due 
in part to the disappearance from the top rankings of W. C. Fields, 
Laurel and Hardy and the Marx Brothers. Their places have not 
yet been filled. 

To my mind there can be no question that Noel Coward’s In 
Which We Serve is the film of the year. It possesses all those 
qualities of careful observation, of unhurried portrayal of characters 
in the round, which other producers seem to have found incom- 
patible with the presentation of war on the screen. War is some- 
thing which may be expected profoundly to stir human emotions and 
to give the sensitive film-maker special opportunity, but if one is to 
judge from the vast majority of war films (and especially those from 
Hollywood) it is generally regarded as a matter of screaming head- 
lines and cheap sentimentalism. Only two other fiction films of the 
war have this year been of the highest standard. Thorold Dickin- 
son’s Next of Kin is remarkable for its realism and the technical 
accuracy of its exposition of battlefield tactics, and the Soviet In the 
Rear of the Enemy told the whole horrifying story of war in the 
snow and at the same time would not allow us to forget as we 
watched the creeping, white-shrouded figures that there were warm 
human beings underneath the layers of camouflage and clothing. 

In general excellence not far behind In Which We Serve comes 
King Vidor’s H. M. Pulham, Esq. This remarkable study by Robert 
Young of an “ordinary” little business man brooding on lost 
opportunities of romance is one of the great films of all time. Here 
again the secret of success was observation and character-drawing, 
the penetration behind the frontier of the ordinary to the uncharted 
personality. 

William Dieterle’s All That Money Can Buy was an eerie yet 
heart-warming little legend of New England which sticks in the 
memory, and The New Teacher delightfully reinforced the reputa- 
tion of Soviet studios for poking subtle fun at some of the emotional 
by-products of their own Soviet system. Whatever else the short- 
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comings of 1942 it has been a very good year for clever melodrama. 
This Gun for Hire, Alfred Hitchcock’s Saboteur, and The Maltese 
Faicon have between them utilised every spine-chilling trick there 
is to be garnered from the psychiatrists’ case-books. 

EpGaAR ANSTEY. 


THE THEATRE 


‘*The House ot Jeffreys.” At the Playhouse.——** Jack and Jill.” 
At His Majesty’s. ** Peter Pan.” At the Winter Garden.——*‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” At the Westminster. 


I PRESUME that Mr. Russell Thorndike set out to write a sort of 
Grand Guignol “thriller” for his sister in The House of effreys, 
but he has narrowly missed writing what might have been a very 
good play indeed if only it had been conceived seriously as a 
straight drama. Certainly, as Georgina Jeffreys, the woman mis- 
sionary who after thirty odd years in a cannibal island returns 
in the year 1880 to England to take her place as the head of the 
big publishing house of Jeffreys, Miss Sybil Thorndike gives a 
superbly convincing performance of a fanatic on the verge of mad- 
ness who cunningly combines business with religious mania. It is 
a pity that this excellent dramatic theme, whose interest lies wholly 
in the presentation of the character of Georgina Jeffreys, should 
have been clumsily subordinated to the idea that Georgina is a 
descendant of Judge Jeffreys, whose portrait hanging in the firm’s 
premisés (a house once in the old Judge’s possession) has haunted 
Georgina in childhood and incited her to wickedness. Everything 
to do with the old Judg= and the photographing of spooks emanating 
from him is just a long-drawn-cut bore and almost kills the play 
in its tedious absurdity. The theme of the religious fanatic, on 
the other hand, although sketchily handled, comes out so powerfully 
that it almost saves the play, which is also worth seeing, in spite 
of its imperfections, for the fine acting of Robert Adams as the 
cannibal convert and Miss Thorndike herself as the blood-haunted 
missionary. 

. The revival of Peter Pan will delight thousands of children and 
adults. Barrie’s dramatic genius in this masterpiece of fantasy 
succeeded in addressing simultaneously, and equally effectively, two 
different audiences, children and adults, and I do not know which 
is the better served, so cunning was his craft. Ann Todd is an 
outstanding success. She is, on the whole, the best Peter Pan 
I have ever seen, never girlish, but wayward, impish and mysterious. 
Joyce Redman is also an exceptionally good Wendy, and I liked 
Mark Daly’s Smee. I am in two minds about Mr. Alastair Sim’s 
doubling of the parts of Mr. Darling and Captain Hook; he has 
some good moments in both roles, but, unfortunately, he does not 
succeed in making us overlook the fact that it is the same actor 
playing both parts—this is absolutely essential. I can strongly 
recommend this production of Peter Pan. It is a tremendous tribute 
to the play that one alters one’s opinion of it every ten years, 
always seeing in it fresh things to like or dislike. 

Of the Christmas pantomimes, I have so far only seen Jack and 
fill, which is notable chiefly for its delightful settings and costumes 
by “Physhe.” These are above the average in taste and ingenuity. 
The music is also tuneful and tasteful, and does not try to make up 
in mere noise what it lacks in skill. Florence Desmond has style 
and Arthur Askey has a pleasing personality, although he relies 
too much on mannerisms of posture, which are graceless and often 
not even funny. For instance, far the most amusing, as it was the 
most artistic, bit of humour in the whole show was the comic 
ballet of balloons. Here’s a hint of the times for comedians—don’t 
be vulgar, invent! 

Mr. Robert Atkins’s production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
is worth seeing for the excellence of the two pairs of lovers, especi- 
ally the telling contrast of Helen Cherry as Helena and Dulcie 
Gray as Hermia. Miss Cherry suffused her part with a beautifully 
appropriate melancholy that made it quite memorable, and Miss 
Gray was a delightful little spitfire. The verse-speaking was gener- 
ally excellent—particularly by John Wynward (Lysander) and by 
Nigel Clark (Oberon), although Renée Ascherson, a meritorious 
Puck, at her fastest was not always distinct. Mr. Atkins is a bluff, 
John Bullish Bottom, but he and his fellows don’t miss the fun, 
The great merit of this production is that the marvellous poetry of 
the play does come across, whereas usually it is obliterated by bad 
speaking and overwhelmed by scene-shifting and general frippery. 
What the production lacks is beauty and distinction of décor and 
dresses. We shall never get an adequate production of Shakespeare’s 
plays until we call upon our talented artists to co-operate, as the 
Sadler’s Wells management has done for ballet. JAMES REDFERN. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Sirn,—My appreciation of the literary qualities of the writers in The 
Spectator tempts me to ask your judgement on a method of expressing 
large sums of money which is quite common, and which, regrettably, I 
think, is freely used in Dorothy Parry’s article, “Can We Afford It?” 
For example, when I come on the phrase “a national income in the neigh- 
bourhood of £6,000 millions in 1945,” I naturally read it as six thousand 
pounds millions, and wonder what that means and go back again and 
translate into six thousand million pounds, and having thus solved the 
riddle am puzzled to know what the “s ” is doing at the end of the million, 
when the plural sense is already implicit in the £6,000.” It is odd that 
this strange expression is only used ‘for large amounts—nothing less than 
millions. Who, for instance, wanting to say ten thousand pounds would 
write {£10 thousands? An extreme example would be for five hundred 
pounds, £5 hundreds! But yet I think the comparison is a fair one. If 
you agree with me you may be able to do much to suppress the evil. 

Sir William Beveridge’s Report has had a good reception by the public 
and the Press. I should think that the attention given to a Report so 
comprehensive and revolutionary in character, written by one man, must 
be unique in the social history of this or any other country I am 
naturally most concerned with the medical and dental and physical 
education aspects of the problem, and more particularly with the appli- 
cation of health measures to the adolescent. Sir William was of course 
right and wise to restrict himself to an emphatic opinion or “ assumption ” 
on the broad principles, and leave the details to be worked out by those 
more familiar with the special problems involved. 

I think that I foresee a grave danger for the adolescent Let us assume 
that a comprehensive scheme for all forms of medical treatment for 
adults is instituted. Many people will thus imagine that all that is neces- 
sary is to made it applicable in its entirety to every child leaving school at 
14 Or 15. From the point of view of prevention of disease and deformity 
such a plan would be a complete fiasco. A child does not cease to be a 
child at the age of 15, because political or social expediency dictates that 
he shall leave school at that age. Medical and dental inspection and 
treatment and physical education in schools must be made efficient, com- 
prehensive and complete, and the school system must be in great measure 
projected into the adolescent period. In that way, and in that way only, 
can disease and defects be discovered and checked at the outset, and a 
community of healthy adult persons with hygienic habits of mind and 
body be built up. 

It is true that this may involve some degree of compulsion of a logical 
kind. There are many schemes in existence, and many brewing, for pro- 
viding the means of bodily, mental and spiritual development of the ado- 
lescent. These schemes should include many kinds of-activity and naturally 
will vary in their degree of attractiveness in their several parts, and will quite 
rightly be made sufficiently elastic to cater for young people developing 
on divergent lines. But that need not mean that certain basal requirements 
must not be accepted. There is no reason why young people less will- 
ing than others to serve and co-operate should be allowed just to pick the 
plums from the cake. It is not a little curious that some of those who 
hold their hands highest in horror at the mildest form of compulsion 
for anybody over 15 years of age are just those who are demanding better 
facilities for the elementary school child to enter the public schools; 
because they are the very places where compulsion, though of course 
diminishing in scope and intensity, is actually in operation up to about 
18 years of age!—Yours sincerely, NORMAN BENNETT. 

57 Harley Street, W. 1. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Smr,.—The passage, quoted by Sir Herbert Grierson, from the Book of 
Job is certainly consistent with Christian ethics. But it does not contain 
their essentials. These essentials have been summed up once and for 
all by Christ Himself. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength: this is the first 
and great Commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. On these Commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” 

These extreme and sublime injunctions go far further than Job, and 
are surely only intelligible in the light of certain religious beliefs, Clearly 
it is impossible to obey the first great Commandment without believing 
that there is a God and that He is lovable. The second rests on a 
religious view of man’s nature. For Christ does not ask us, as the 
author of the Book of Job does, simply to treat our fellows justly and 
kindly. He requires us to love them intensely. Now many men do not, 
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on the face of it, deserve such love. It is only when we believe them 
to be the children of God and, as such, partakers of the Divine nature 
that such a command is reasonable. 

But indeed every ethical system must express a conception of the 
nature of things. Certainly Sir Herbert’s quotation from Job does. I 
can find no evidence either in “my heart or my experience of life” for 
believing that God “made me in the womb” or that “terror cometh 
from God.” Sir Herbert says he cannot understand my views: I confess 
I cannot understand his. Here he is arguing that Christian ethics and 
dogma have no essential connexion, on the strength of a passage which 
is not specifically Christian in ethics but which does contain a great 
deal of dogma. : 

I should like to add that I am entirely in sympathy with him in 
thinking it undesirable forcibly to impose Christian doctrines on a 
nation that does not really wish for them: genuine Christians have the 
right only to demand that their own children should get the chance of a 
thorough Christian education. But I am sure that no good will be 
achieved by selecting from Scripture such moral precepts as no one will 
be likely to disagree with, and then presenting them to the bewildered 
children of England as the essentials of Christianity—Yours truly, 

Hatfield House, Hatfield, Herts. Davin CECIL. 


S1r,—It is assumed by those who are unwilling to hand over the Church 
Schools to the Education Authority that the religious teaching in the 
Church Schools fosters adherence to the Church of England. I lived 
in a parish which had four Council Schools and one Church School. 
Judging by attendance at Sunday schools and at church services and 
by various activities, I found no such results. Nor could those unwilling 
to give up the Church School point to any indication of that result. 
The retention of Church Schools is based on sentiment, not on facts. 
I suggest that the best solution is to give up all the Church Schools 
in exchange for the right to give denominational teaching in all schools, 
such teaching to be given not by the local clergy and ministers, but 
by special teachers going on circuit. Such a system would mitigate the 
opposition to “the right of entry” and would avoid disputes over the 
appointment of teachers.—Yours faithfully, F, GATES. 
Fairlight Lodge, Fairseat, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GRAY’S PROPHECY 


SirR,—With reference to your search of Gray’s poems for the quotation 
in Mr. Perkins’ peroration, I have the quotation amongst odds and ends 
with this note: “ Translated from Gray’s Luna Habitabilis,’ Cambridge, 
1737.” But I do not know the name of the translator. The version I 
have has several variations in the latter part: 


“ Stare at the flying fleets of wond’rous birds. 
England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where winds and waves confess her sovereignty, 
Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 
And reign, the sovereign of the conquered air.” 
—yYours faithfully, EpGcar A. PRESTON. 
Anlok, Sutherland Drive, Newcastle, Staffs. 


Srr,—In referring to the verses of Thomas Gray which Mr. R. D. Perkins 
quoted in the House of Commons, “ Janus” confesses he can find no 
trace of these lines. They are a translation from Luna Habitabilis. 
The Latin lines are as follows: 


Tempus erit, sursum totos contendere coetus 
Quo cernes longo excursu, 

Dum stupet obtutu tacito vetus incola, longeque 
Insolitas explorat aves, classemque volantem. 


Anglia, quae pelagi jamdudum torquet habenas, 
Exercetque frequens ventos, atque imperat undae ; 
Aéris attollet fasces, veteresque triumphos 

Huc etiam feret, et victis dominabitur auris. 


If “Janus” will turn to page 232 of my book Plague Year he will 
find that in December, 1940, I suggested these lines would make a good 
quotation for any Christmas card sent to the R.A.F.—Yours very truly, 

30 Harley House, N.W. 1. ANTHONY WEYMOUTH. 


SmR,—No doubt many other correspondents will have been quick to point 
out that the lines quoted by Mr. Perkins are a translation of his Latin 
poem (composed at Peterhouse) Luna Habitabilis. But does Mr. Perkins 
deserve such credit for originality as you give him? If my memory 
serves, Mr. Mackenzie King anticipated his use of the lines in the 
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peroration of a memorable speech delivered during, or about the time of, 
his last visit to this country. Persant qui ante nos, &c.!—Yours very 
truly, J. G. BarRRINGTON-WARD. 
Christ Church, Oxford. ae ; 
[We are grateful to several other cerrespondents for similar information, 


—Epb., The Spectator.] 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE JEWS 


Sir,—You say in your note of December 4th that “we cannot help 
Jews whom we cannot reach.” True, but whom can we reach? Apart 
from the larger question of whether an offer to accept large numbers 
could be made to Hitler, and apart also from those already in neutral coun- 
tries, there are many in enemy or enemy-occupied countries who would 
find it much easier to slip over the frontiers if they held, or had evidence 
that their friends held for them visas for countries of safety, so that the 
country of first reception might know that they would aot be a permanent 
burden. Cannot we set an example to other nations by relaxing the 
extreme rigidity of our own home and colonial regulations, which bar 
the door against all but a few children, financially guaranteed by near 
“relatives here, and an infinitesimal number of special cases of valuable 
adults? So far as I know, there has as yet been little change in these 
or in the equally rigid regulations of the U.S.A. We are told 
alternately and inconsistently that we cannot open the doors to a flood 
of Jews, and that the numbers affected by the changes we ask would not 
be substantial and so presumably not worth while. Possibly public pres- 
sure by the usuai methods may succeed where private representations have 
failed.—Yours faithfully, ELEANOR F, RATHBONE. 


Sir,—Mr. Frank puts the number of Jews which Palestine can “ harbour” 
as “at most two millions more.” I shall not argue about these figures, 
although in the past twenty-five years I have so often seen estimates 
of the economic capacity of Palestine to absorb fresh immigrants fall 
far short of reality that I should myself be inclined to substitute “at 
least” for “at most.” But at the end of the war, about three-quarters 
of world-Jewry will be found to be living in the Anglo-Saxon Empires 
or in Soviet Russia, outside the sphere of acute need for emigration, so 
that the possibility of emigrating two millions of the remainder goes very 
far towards solving the Jewish problem. Therefore I join with Mr. Frank 
in hoping that this will be borne in mind. 

It is harder to follow Mr. Frank’s reference to Arab fears “lest the 
promises made to them by. Lawrence of Arabia should be forgotten 
completely.” What promises did Lawrence make to the .Arabs with 
regard to Palestine which a large Jewish immigration would infringe? 
According to his brother, he envisaged an ultimate Jewish majority in 
Palestine (see “ T. E. Lawrence, by his Friends,” p. 593); and Lawrence 
himself was instrumental in drawing up the Weizmann-Feisal Agreement 
of 1919, which implicitly foreshadowed a Jewish Palestine. It is time 
that the legend of Lawrence’s promises to the Arabs with regard to 
Palestine violated by H.M. Government, was laid to rest. At least 
half a dozen passages could be quoted from his own writings as evidence 
that he was fully satisfied that all such promises had been carried out. 
—Yours, &c., BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 

1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. 


THE COUNTY BADGE SCHEME 


S1r,—The letter on the County Badge Scheme signed “ Unwin Fleming ” 
and dated from St. Paul’s School in your issue of December 4th merits 
a brief reply. 

In the first place I have had a letter from the High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, saying that no one of this name is or has been at the school. 
In the second place, the writer of the letter is incorrect in stating that 
athletics are carried to extremes at Gordonstoun. I have taken the trouble 
to find out the facts, which are as follows: Gordonstoun does not practise 
the competitive athleticism which marks most English Public Schools, 
though there is a perfectly justifiable emphasis on all-round physical 
fitness. Cross-country runs only take place once a week. The daily 
morning run is only over 400 yards. There is a break of 40 minutes for 
some form of athletics at 11 every morning, and compulsory games are 
restricted to two afternoons a week, 

Thirdly, with regard to the alleged German origin of the County Badge 
scheme, the scheme grew out of Mr. Hahn’s practice at his school at 
Salem in Germany. That, however, was not anything like the County 
Badge scheme as seen today; this owed many of its distinctive charac- 
teristics to various Englishmen. In addition, Salem itself had been 
planned and developed in the light of the experience of English education 
which Hahn had gained when a2 Rhodes scholar at Oxford.—Yours faith- 
fully, JuLIAN S, Hux.ey. 

16 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 
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Sir,—I have just read Mr. Unwin Fleming’s letter about the County 
Badge Scheme, in your number of December 4th. Having been a member 
of Gordonstoun School since May, 1939, I can state authoritatively that 
his statement that “ cross-country runs are obligatory for all at least once 
a day” is untrue. We do them, once a day only when it is too wet for 
other activities, and only very rarely on the same day as these. In fair- 
ness to the school I hope you will print this information.—Yours faith- 
fully, B. C. ALLEN. 
Frensham Vicarage, Farnham, Surrey. 


CLICHES 


Sir,—Is not the ready condemnation of clichés itself becoming something 
of a cliché, and, as such, often a little tiresome and unhelpful? Your 
reviewer of Allan Michie’s Retreat to Victory dislikes seeing Mr. Jinnah 
described as “ well-dressed,” regiments as “ swanky” and the late King 
Ghazi of Iraq as “sports-loving, speed-crazy.” Why object to such 
an innocent phrase as “ well-dressed,” which at least is better than, the 
commoner “immaculately dressed”? It may be that the descriptive 
point here is not worth making, but that is not a question of clichés. 
Why object to describing a regiment by the racy American word (of 
ancient English origin) “ swanky,” when we ourselves call a good 
regiment a smart one? “ Sports-loving, speed-crazy” has the artificial 
glitter of Time about it, but does at least make a helpful picture of a 
man. Distasteful as he finds the cliché, your reviewer says about Mr. 
Michie without a single twinge of conscience: “He has strong views 
which he is not afraid to express.” That surely is a stereotyped phrase 
if ever there was one. How many millions of times has it not been 
said when a presentation was being made? 

Some fastidious people object to that useful phrase, “the war effort.” 
It has indeed become one of daily use, but does say something clear 
and useful. Those who want us to vary it remind me of sensitive 
critics who objected to the everlasting headline, “ Worn-out Horses,” at 
a time when some of my colleagues and I were doing our best to help 
these pathetic old friends. What better expression for them is there 
than “worn-out horses”? If you are to seek synonyms at any cost 
you are likely to hurry back towards the repetition-avoiding absurdities 
of Sala.—Yours faithfully, W. L. ANDREws. 

Grey Garth, West Park, Leeds, 6. 


MR. BAXTER’S PLAY 


Sir,—In spite of what “Janus” has to say about ordinary members of 
the play-going public who call in question the opinions of the “ pro- 
fessionals,” I cannot refrain from commenting on the way in which 
Mr. Beverley Baxter’s play It Happened in September has been treated 
by the critics. 

I am not so much concerned with the fact that most of them failed 
to enjoy their evening, and consequently condemned the play, while I 
myself got a great deal of interest and pleasure out of it. But I am 
very much concerned with what appears to me to be the personal spite 
against Mr. Baxter displayed by several of them, in particular by your 
own critic, James Redfern. It does not matter to me whether or no 
Mr. Redfern, for example, has good reason for disliking Mr. Baxter 
personally, professionally, or politically, but I feel bound to protest, most 
vigorously, when a critic’s opinion of the author of a play is allowed 
to affect his published criticism of the play itself. That you have 
allowed this to happen in your columns must be evident to anvone 
who has both seen the play and read your notice of it—Your obedient 
servant, GODFREY NICHOLSON. 

[The suggestion contained in this letter is baseless, offensive and 
incidentally, actionable-—Ep., The Spectator.] 


NEWTON S THEOLOGY 


SiR,—Professor Andrade’s information on Newton's theology is not up- 
to-date. The subject has been investigated’ by the Rev. H. McLachlan, 
D.D., and the results published in his The Religious Opinions of Milton, 
Locke and Newton. It may suffice to say that Newton wrote to Locke, 
“ The time will come when the doctrine of the Incarnation, as commonly 
received, shall be exploded as an absurdity equal to transubstantiation.” 
One great lesson of Newton's life is being ignored, namely, that period 
@f rest in which to think. Graham Wallas discovered that practically 
every one of the great men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had his education interrupted This fits in with the letter you publish 
from Mr. Stanley Unwin. But will the educationists learn this lesson? 
They will not.—Yours, &c., .R. F. Rattray. 
26 Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge. 


For ‘* Country Life” see page 18 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Chinese History 


A Short History of Chinese Civilisation. By Tsui Chi. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


WHEN this book was announced, the reviewer’s first impulse, as a 
compatriot of its author, was to congratulate him on his initiative. 
At last a gap which had been long and widely felt was to be 
filled. Such a task, if judiciously performed, would, it was thought, 
do much good, not: the least part of which is promotion of fuller 
knowledge of China in the English-speaking countries at the present 
juncture. Unfortunately, a perusal of the book leaves one with 
rather different feelings. 

Let it be said at once that the complaint is not about the style 
of Mr. Tsui’s narrative. It is straightforward, readable, at times 
extremely engaging. Here and there the pill of a grim fact or 
stark reality is most unexpectedly coated by a faint touch of irony 
er humour. Nor could one find much fault with the author’s broad 
divisions of his subject. He gives due prominence to China’s extra- 
mural and maritime contacts. Of the consequences of successive 
barbarian irruptions into her territory from the north, the north- 
west and the north-east, he also presents a sound balance-sheet, 
except in the case of the Mongols who, more than he gives them 
credit for, left deep marks on some aspects of the Chinese ad- 
ministrative system. He is quite happy in his discussion of the 
dramatic art as it was evolved in the Yuan and Ming dynasties. He 
is very much at home with the “how” of things. His account is 
withal fairly coherent and plausible. 

There the catalogue of Mr Tsui’s merits ends. Now for his 
faults. Unfortunately, these are many and serious. The worst one 
concerns his whole conception of historical scholarship: this is that 
he does far less than justice to the present state of that discipline 
in China. A word of explanation is necessary. Until recent times, 
standard Chinese historical works and manuals suffered greatly from 
the traditional practice of past dynasties in sponsoring their re- 
spective “ official histories,” and in upholding blind acceptance of the 
authenticity of all ancient classics. This practice had extremely 
unfortunate results. It tended to turn logographic heroes into real 
personages, especially for the pre-Shang period. It inspired records 
of incidents. rather than of trends; of deeds of great emperors and 
ministers rather than of the working of institutions and systems, 
or the play of such forces as power groups, economic interests and 
popular movements. Above all, it worked against the sense of his- 
torical continuity. But the traditional line has been discredited and 
discarded. With the help of textual criticisms ‘of classical literature 
and contemporary geological and archaeological findings in China, 
writings and researches of Chinese historians during the past genera- 
tion have become increasingly ecological, analytical and scientific. 
This is all to the good as it marks, however belatedly, the coming 
of age of Chinese historical scholarship. 

Yet Mr. Tsui does not seem to regard the transition as important. 
Neither in the general conception of his book nor in its gradual 
unfolding, with the single exception of Chapters III and IV, which 
incorporate the results of contemporary Chinese research, does he 
show where he stands in this all-important matter of method. Hence 
his almost irresistible tendency to compound fact and legend, even 
in cases where known authorities exist for a purely factual treatment ; 
hence the inclusion in his narrative of the hypothetical Hsia dynasty ; 
hence those useless speculations over logographic figures like Pan 
Ku, Nii Wo, San Huang, Wu Ti, &c. 

If this unrealism were confined to the description of the pre- 
historic era, it might still be glossed over, but it obtrudes itself 
every now and then throughout the narrative, so that one cannot 
help feeling, when one lays down the book, the strain of having had 
to remind oneself that this is a history of Chinese civilisation. 
The reader has been through curious company (gods, demi-gods, 
brutes, freaks), strange happenings (dreams, trances, revelations, 
miracles), and bewildering contrasts (of plenty and splendour on the 
one hand, and poverty and disasters on the other); he has been 
shown a series of landmarks, not perhaps always carefully selected, 
still all colourful, vivid, sheer, but against them there is too often 
only a blurred background. Historical sense would suggest that 
China’s simple, self-sufficient, decentralised and _ self-governing 
agrarian society is the permanent factor, running through the 
transient mazes of dynasties.and cycles. There is little to show that 
the author fully grasps it. Otherwise he would not have given dis- 
jointed accounts of the feudal] system in the Chou period, the brief 
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interlude of Wang Mang’s “new deal,” the economic and social 
reforms of Wang An-shih, the uprising which heralded the fall of 
each dynasty, the Taiping Rebellion of last century, and, one may 
add, the rise of the Communist movement in contemporary China. 
Mr. Tsui might have taken his readers more into his confidence 
by setting forth in an introduction the aims and objectives he set 
out to achieve, and by deciding whether he was _ writing 
A Short History of Chinese Civilisation, or simply a short 
history of China, as his title in Chinese indicates. His list of im- 
portant events of the past hundred years (Appendix II) should be 
useful, but would it be unreasonable to wish that it be extended 
to cover the entire history? His bibliography (Appendix III) is a 
poser. Is it intended for those of his readers who want to make 
further study of China’s history in Chinese? If so, it could answer 
the purpose only if it contained much fuller explanatory notes. 
Or does he mean to indicate the sources on which his work is 
based? In that case, where are the specific citations and references 
which accepted usage calls for? C. Y. Hsien. 


Wasted Wisdom 


From Many Angles. By Major-General The Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes. (Harrap. 2§s.) 

Tus book is a monument to the solid achievements, ranging over 
numerous fields, which have characterised the author’s public career. 
Like other monuments, it is massive ; but potential readers who 
may blench before its size and weight are advised to conquer their 
diffidence, for they will find between its covers a good deal that is 
important, as well as a great deal that is interesting. .While it can- 
not be classed as light reading, there is nothing stodgy about it; 
and the narrative possesses sufficient inherent attraction, apart from 
the great events with which it deals, to carry even the casual 
reader from the first page to the last. 

Unlike many autobiographies, which are written primarily for 
the delectation of the author and his intimates, From Many 
Angles is informed with serious purpose. Sir Frederick—and this, 
no doubt, is part of the attraction of the book—is not particularly 
interested in himself and in his achievements, although these latter 
are sufficient to give cause for legitimate pride. But he is pro- 
foundly interested in his own experiences, for these have led him 
to formulate carefully-thought-out conclusions upon matters of high 
importance to this country, and to the world. The book, indeed, 
has a fundamental unity of thought which underlies, and links to- 
gether, its necessarily episodic construction. The author’s method 
is to lead us, step by step, to the problems which he was called 
upon, from time to time, to face; he shows us the solutions which 
he decided to propound, explaining their strength and their weak- 
ness. The picture is finally completed in the light of later experi- 
ence, against which we see plainly the consequences—sometimes 
the very serious consequences—which followed upon failure to 
adopt certain courses. A captious reader may note that the author's 
attitude occasionally savours somewhat of “I told you so”; and 
that the disasters, or near disasters, so lucidly depicted, show a 
remarkable family resemblance, in that they seem to arise from 
neglect, by higher authority, of advice tendered by the author. But 
the captious reader, if he has a sense of justice, must in fairness 
admit that Sir Frederick proves his points. 

Two examples may be selected. The first was the deliberate 
abandonment, in 1918-1919, of the air-supremacy, won so hardly, 
and at the cost of so many gallant lives, during the course of the 
war. Sir Frederick aimed at the creation of an Imperial Air Force, 
with a chain of well-equipped bases, and a system of training 
common to Britain and the Dominions. The Dominions welcomed 
the scheme. It was the British Cabinet that rejected it on the score 
of expense. Had the proposal—an anticipation of the present 
scheme—materialised, the history of the world might well have 
been different ; for the peace of Europe would have been controlled 
by Britain, which was the one Power genuinely anxious to give 
reality to the League. The author quotes with approval Lord 
Lothian’s dictum: “ The plain truth is that peace and order always 
depend, not on disarming police, but on there being an overwhelm- 
ing force behind just law.” Only air-power could have achieved 
the desired end ; only Britain had the foundations on which an air- 
force, with functions for world-peace similar to those of the British 
Navy in the old days, could have been established. 

The second, equally tragic in its implications, and equally typical 
of post-war recklessness, was the disgraceful starvation even of such 
military and civil aviation as was permitted to survive. Aeronautical 
research almost ceased. The air cstimates were lilliputian. On the 
civil side, a high Treasury official began a conference by announc- 
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ing that he regarded anything to do with civil aviation “with 
implacable hostility.” Sir Frederick remained for many years vox 
clamantis in deserto with his assertion—now, of course, a truism— 
that a sound system of civil aviation is the backbone of air-power. 
“England, with the experience, personnel and machinery she had 
accumulated during the war, could have been mistress of the air... . 
As it was, we were operating with obsolete machines of inferior 
speed and British air-transport became the laughing-stock of the 
world.” 

The book has many lessons which skould be conned by those 
who are concerning themselves with the post-war world—lessons 
which we as a nation can neglect a second time only if we are 
prepared to be counted lunatics. It is indeed “From Many 
Angles ” that the author gives us the benefit of carefully-recorded 
experience ; and we should do well to take what he has to say most 
seriously. Even in such matters as the problems of politically- 
minded India, Sir Frederick’s experience as Governor of Bombay 
throughout a critical period has much to teach us. 

L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 


Elegant Essays 
Channel Packet, By Raymond Mortimer. (Hogarth. 12s. 6d.) 


ELEGANCE—that is Mr. Mortimer’s besetting virtue. No man is 
more highly skilled in the finer mechanics of writing. His erudition 
is agreeably diffused. As a highbrow’s guide he is (or was) almost 
infallible. But although Mr. Mortimer has a style which is delight- 
fully expert, his grace and resonance are emphatically those of the 
salon ; he sparkles, but he does not illuminate. The greater names 
and weightier themes of history and literature do not come within 
Mr. Mortimer’s province: his march is not o’er the mountain 
waves, his chosen home is decidedly not on the deep. With all this, 
I am sure, Mr. Mortimer would agree, for he describes himself 
(with respectable pride) as a highbrow journalist. His normal 
appearance is periodical, transient and allusive. For this reason we 
may perhaps ask whether the total weight of the forty essays and 
reviews which are here presented is enough to bear up the solemn 
responsibility of publication in a volume. Journalism has all the 
fugitive quality of talk, and last week’s language (if I may parody 
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Mr. T. S. Eliot) is not always revivable, even a week later. But this 
may sound ungenerous; for I have read the book with pleasure, 
on the whole, and I am sure that it will delight and entertain a 


very considerable audience. 


Printers are more devilish than ever in these delectable days, 
and there are one or two little oddities in the volume for which Mr, 
Mortimer is perhaps not directly responsible. Thus, on p. 79 we 
have “nave” standing for “ naive” ; and on p. 180 we have this:— 
“Of persons whom he took against (sometimes on very inadequate 
grounds) he could be intolerant to the point of rudeness.” Such a 
phrase as “took against” is obviously an innovation if it is 
intended as the opposite of “took to.” On p. 33 “Lynn 
Lynton” should be “Lynn Linton”; on p. 160, Leaves from a 
Ffournal of a Life . . .” should, of course, be “ Leaves from the 
Journal of Our Life .. ..” and, on the same page, “ ensconed” 
should be “ ensconced.” 

Mr. Mortimer’s tastes are his own, and it would be both illogical 
and impertinent to describe them as good or bad. Still, I cannot 
help feeling astonishment occasionally. To call Bacon a “nasty 
fellow,” to ask if there is a connexion between “faulty eyesight 
and religious fervour,” to describe Tennyson as neurotic, and to 
place Rousseau, Greuze and Mackenzie together as the repre- 
sentatives of an Age, may be harmlessly frivolous. But it is very 
singular that a man who likes to “frequent ”—in his own phrase 
and by his own admission—the more elegant personages of the 
past should be attracted by so atrociously vulgar a woman as Hester 


Thrale. Here, it seems to me, Mr. Mortimer’s interpretation is 
plainly erroneous. Fie finds her charming, “gay, intelligent, 
spontaneous, well-informed,” and I know not what. He even pro- 


fesses to admire her insufferable Travels, her Observations and 
Reflections. I will not insult Mr. Mortimer by saying that I can 
see him taking his place among the Della Cruscans, but I should 
certainly like to know whether he has read the letters written by 
Mrs. Piozzi (the liberated and fully-realised Mrs. Thrale) to her 
daughter Queeney. I do not see how he could have done so with- 
out an immediate feeling of contempt and indignation. 
C. E. VuLLIAMy. 


An Unusual Don 
Bernard Lord Manning. By F. Brittain. (Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is a quiet and impressive competence about this discerning 
biography of a quiet and impressive man, and even those who knew 
Manning of Jesus but little, or not at all, will find much of profit 
in it. Mr. Brittain, writing as a colleague and a close personal 
friend, but combining complete objectivity with full understanding, 
has sketched an adequate background—of Cambridge in and between 
two wars—as well as painting a convincing portrait. Manning was 
a remarkable figure in many ways, but his outstanding characteristic 
was his catholicity: Disabled by miserable health from any form 
of athletics, almost from living a normal life at all, he was (next to 
Steve Fairbairn) the pivot of the Jesus Boat Club. He would no 
sooner have absented himself from the Long Reach during the Mays, 
or Henley when Jesus was rowing in the Grand, than he would 
from Emmanuel Congregational Church on a Sunday morning. For 
there Manning’s catholicity showed strongest and most real. A Free 





Churchman (or, as he much preferred to call himself, a Dissenter) 
through and through, and among Dissenters a convinced Congre- 
gationalist, in spite of a Methodist ancestry, he was constant in 
attendance at College Chapel, and for the Book of Common Prayer 
cherished a profound admiration based on an intimate knowledge. 


Manning went up to Cambridge in 1912 and died in 1941, and 
the whole of the intervening years he spent at Cambridge, as under- 
graduate or don. If he had lived, from being a historian of merit 
he would have become a historian of note. Mr. Brittain gives 


attractive glimpses of his friendships—with Arthur Benson, with Q, § 
“He and Nairne,” § 


with Alexander Nairne, with Foakes-Jackson. 
he writes, “had many ecclesiastical interests in common, but what 
united them most was their other-worldliness. Neither of them 
could see that he*possesséd this quality himself, but each of them 
saw and admired itin the other.” Such revealing passages are fre- 
quent, Perhaps the most striking concerns not Manning at all, but 
Steve Fairbairn, the historic mentor of Jesus oarsmen and centre 
for a generation of the truceless war of styles. “On bump-supper 
nights,” Mr. Brittain recalls, “instead of joining in the festivities 
for which he was largely responsible, he sat alone in his rooms ia 
Maid’s Causeway, absorbed in visions of that perfect rowing which 
he knew could never be attained. As the shouts of the hundreds of 
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INDIAN PAGEANT 
F. Yeats-Brown 


“Englishmen will be ungrateful ii “Has qualities of sympathy and 
they do not read the book with plea- understanding not to be found 
sure... Picturesque wholly elsewhere.” Yorkshire Post 
delightful. imes. “Nothing could be better . . . concise, 
“He can write as few have done.” authentic and of high literary quality.” 
elegraph. Illustrated London News. 


SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
Erie Benfield 


Illustrated by 


Denys Watkins-Pitchiord 


“ An endearing book .. . a valuable “A spiced, racy, original and truculent 
piece of documentary evidence and an talent.” H. J. Massingham 
absorbi study of life-conditions in “Unusual glimpses of working class 
the Isle of Purbeck.” Times. life.” Western Morning News. 


THE BEDSIDE BIBLE 


Arranged for the qu’et hours with notes and introductions by 


Arthur Stanley 


“ Mr. Arthur Stanley has done a splendid piece of work in liberating the Bible 
from the atmosphere of a false and superstitious reverence ...a book to 
buy, to read and to treasure.” Christian World. 


The New B.B. Fairy Book 


THE LITTLE GREY MEN 


Illustrated by 
Denys Watkins-Pitchford 


a fairy story with 


‘Here is agem .. . 
back- 


the real English country for a 
ground... Rich insound observation 
and delicious adventure and profusely 
illustrated by the inimitable Denys 
Watkins-Pitchford.” 

Western Morning News 


“A triumph . . a very good story .. . 
most absorbing details . . . in the 
beautiful woodcuts Denys Watkins- 
Pitchford surpasses himself . . . any 
intelligent, imaginative and nature- 
loving child will tike this book.” 

York shire Post. 
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Now 
more than 
ever 
the 
National 
institute 
for the 
Blind 


needs 
your help 


Donations, subscriptions and en- 
wiries to Captain Sir Beachcroft 
‘owse, V.C., Chairman, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Registered under the Blind Persons 
Act, 1920. 


The Blind Girl, by Eric Gill, A.R.A. 
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Though deprived of its railings (gone to make Matildas) the Mall 
remains one of London's finest thoroughfares. 
In peaceful Victorian times, when the Mall a fashionable 


promenade, a coterie of its habitues used to look in at Rothmans for ‘ good 
things’ in the way of smoking. This was the nucleus of the nation-wide 


was 








clientele now served by Rothmans of Pall Mall—through Rothman shops 


or direct by post. 


During the present war, the recent acute shortage of cigarettes revealed 
additional advantages in this personal supply system.. As manufacturing 
tobacconists we were able to ensure that Rothman customers should still 
receive regular supplies. Naturally, in war-time, there is a limit to the 
clientele that Rothmans can serve in this way, but an opportunity now arises. 


Certain of our customers having gone overseas we could undertake to 
despatch regular monthly parcels to a few more smokers. An early enquiry 
should be made at a Rothman shop, or write to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio $4), 
5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Lihhinitw 


OF PALL MALL 
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undergraduates who had gathered round the bonfire on Jesus Close 
echoed across Midsummer Common, he would sit down and write: 
“One can never really row; one can only illustrate in a boat what 
one thinks rowing is”—a comment which delighted Nairne with its 
Platonism.” Singularly apt, too, is the application to Manning him- 
self of an estimate of Cowper from Manning’s pen, and the neatness 
with which Mr. Brittain presents it. 

This admirably proportioned biography runs to less than a 
hundred pages, but it is a peculiarly satisfying piece of work. 

H. W. H. 


First Qualities in Short Supply 


THE SPECTATOR, 


The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By. By Simenon. (Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Case of the Tea Cosy’s Aunt. By Anthony Gilbert. (Crime Club. 
8s. 6d.) 

Night Exercise. By John Rhode. (Crime Club. 8s. 6d.) 

Toper’s tnd. By G. D. H. and M, Cole. (Crime Club. 8s. 6d.) 


The Navy Colt. By Frank Gruber. + (Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


The Daffodil Affair. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


IpLy toying with the latest Simenon offering and wondering about 
it after reading it, I fell to reading the criticisms on the back of the 
wrapper. The round phrase “ Universally good ” struck me as being 
an unhappy stray from a certain type of religious speculation, but I 
liked “keeps us On our toes through every round.” As a gay and 
carefree amateur who enjoyed the three three-minute round affairs 
I know that amateur’s feeling of admiration for the rubber-gutted 
professionals who are as good in round twelve as ever. Thinking 
about detective stories in those terms makes one realise how like the 
boxing world the detective story world is, with the golden hopes on 
the way to the top flight, the rather less white-headed boys who are 
never going to arrive, and the great crowd of weary stumble-bums 
who have been pushed off the top, or were never good enough to 
get there, and just don’t know how to get out of the ring. Simenon 
is a typical ring character. A Belgian publicised as a Frenchman, 
he graduated from the small time after two hundred bouts under 
sixteen pseudonyms and for three years was on the card in the big 
time once a month—a sort of literary Sharkey or a twin to one of 
those boys who never have time to train because they are always on 
the train going to their next fight. Of the other writers in our list 
Mr. Anthony Gilbert is coming up for the twenty-third time, John 
Rhode for the twenty-seventh, the Coles for the thirty-first, and 
Frank Gruber—the wonder boy from the pulps who has knocked 
off one of his brighter efforts in fifteen days from bare paper—is 
getting on for Simenon figures. 

These veterans start in on their flat feet to save the wear on the 
old legs, and they use all their skill and ringcraft in getting a nice 
safe points win with something in hand for the next meet. In the 
clinches you can always sit back, eat peanuts, and talk about old 
times, Rhode’s great fight in ’25, the time that fella Cole came out 
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alone in ’23, that Christie trick in ’26. Well, then there’s Innes— 
new talent, one of Gollancz’s boys out for the eighth time. Well, 
there’s a calculating cab horse, a witch who can organise native 
tribesmen, a split-mind girl, a house stolen out of a Bloomsbury 
Square, a mad scientist, a secret laboratory on an island in the head 
waters of the Amazon, any number of coincidences, and a wealth of 
quotations, This boy looks like clowning himself out of the big 
time. 

The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By is a story about a 
lunatic who goes in for killing prostitutes in a rather offhand way, 
I think nothing of the idea that clerks who discover their employers 
to be crooks go mad, and still less of the suggestion that the alterna- 
tive to bourgeois respectability is the criminal underworld ; however, 
on this dubious framework Simenon hangs a number of typically 
brilliant low-life sketches illumined with the Latin virtues of clarity 
and precision. The Case of the Tea Cosy’s Aunt is about murder 
in the family of a gentleman called T. Kersey—and if you respond 
to this little joke everything should be all right. The puzzle is not 
very strong, but Mr. Gilbert’s cosy Dickensian characters keep the 
ball rolling through an amusing and fast guessing game. Night 
Exercise is all about a Home Guard night exercise, and Home 
Guard bickerment intensified by suspicions about a murder. The 
puzzle is elaborate, ingenious and fairly worked out in full view of 
the reader, but the reader may all the same find himself murmuring 
the song popularised a little time ago by a coloured singer, “ —s 
you made the night too long.” Toper’s End is mostly comedy st 
about refugee aliens, their English, their foreignness and all thats 
then there is a nasty child, a stock domineering snobbish female, and 
one of those absent-minded professors who has a laboratory at the 
back of his house. Under the dead weight of these dummies the 
excellent and well-worked-out puzzle sinks like a stone. The Navy 
Colt is a fast and neatly contrived guessing game with Mr. Gruber’s 
Johnny Fletcher in the lead, suspense well kept up and all. the weak 
patches concealed behind a plaster of elliptical jokes. Good fun at 
the top of the second class. The Daffodil Affair has the elements 
listed above, the only murders in the story are committed by the 
detectives. As one of them says: “ We’re in a sort of hodge-podge 
of fantasy and harum-scarum adventure that isn’t a proper detective 
story at all. We might be by Michael Innes.” And so they are, 
and so they are. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Shorter Notices 


Downfall; A Play in Three Acts. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. 53.) 


Mr. DouGias REED has done well to put his latest prophecy on 
the future of Germany in dramatic form, for this means that he 
wastes no words and goes to the heart of his matter at once. There 
are three scenes. The first is a dinner party at the Reich Chancellery 
in Berlin given by Hitler to Goebbels, Goering, Himmler, Ley and 
their wives. The time is “a period of the future which will soon 
be present.” At this party there is a vacant place—it is Ribbentrop’s 
—and Hitler makes the revelation, which is a bombshell for all 
present except Himmler, that Ribbentrop has been seen in Switzer- 
land. The first rat has left. The second scene is at Hitler’s H.Q, 
at Neudeck, the East Prussian estate of Colonel Oskar von Hinden- 
burg. The Generals are already plotting to save Germany by 
throwing overboard Hitler, but Goering is loyal and the plan is seen 
through by Hitler. In the last scene, however, at Hitler’s tea house on 
the Kehlstein, the conspiring Reichswehr Generals triumph and Hitler 
collapses. The dialogue is lively, the scenes well planned, the 
character drawing convincing, as we should expect from a man who 
knows practically all the persons, Germany, and its people, at first 
hand. It has a curious inevitability which springs from the sense 
it gives of all the people concerned being in the grip of circumstances 
that dictate their every action and from which they cannot escape, 
Apart from its great political interest the play has merits which make 
the reader wish to see it on the stage. . 


Thomas Hancock Nunn. Written by His Friends for His Friends, 
(Baines and Scarsbrook. 7s. 6d.) 
A VIVID personality to those who knew him, Nunn is also interesting 
as a type in the best tradition of the social reformer. This bio- 
graphy, with its detailed record of his achievement in Hampstead 
and its far-reaching effects through the National Council of Social 
Service, well repays reading in a generation whose sociologists tend 
to prefer Faith to Works, the dogma of Reports, and vicarious dis- 
comfort with George Orwell, to life in a Settlement. To what Nunn 
learnt of down-and-out conditions from Toynbee Hall he applied 
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not only his sympathy but also his intelligence, with the consequence Peter visiting Western Europe, dancing in Germany and mistaking a 
that when he married and went to live in Hampstead he initiated the ribs of his partners’ corsets for bones, learning the trades of in re 
measures ranging from a Heaith Institute (a dream of Prevention- shipwright and engraver in Holland, and doing £350 worth of of W 
better-than-Cure which was never able to dislodge its load of debt) damage in the house let to him by Evelyn, whose butler pardonably 
to a Child Guidance clinic and the offer of trained psychiatrist informed the master, “Here is a houseful of people and right In 1 
advice in the Courts (too premature to survive), to the pioneering nasty.” Thousands of unwilling workers perished in the marshes 
institution of free school meals. ante-natal clinics and a contribution before the blue and orange and lilac buildings, so suitable for the It 
to the solution of the problem of 33B. He was also able to secure snowy atmosphere, emerged. After Peter’s death there was a short for f 
in a limited area that mutual Registration of Relief which is a break in ihe continuity of the city’s history, when his immediate j ¢xp¢ 
commonplace in the Dominions but still not accepted here, even successors went back to Moscow, and the populace took this oppor- j if th 
by the L.C.C., in order to extend the scope of private charity by tunity of leaving the hated city, only to be brought back by com- § ume 
pooling resources both of money and of personal service; for pulsive measures. Anne’s reign saw redoubled splendour—no one that 
Nunn always insisted that organisation—like indignation or dog- was allowed to visit the court twice in the same clothes—and the left 
matism—is not enough, but needs besides the “natural love of man same barbarity: witness her revenge, which culminated in a palace § mig! 
for man” to secure its end which is the well-being of the individual. and bridal bed made of ice, on which an unfortunate couple were § win! 
: y ‘1 ) made to pass the night, clad only in night-caps of ice. Elizabeth § may 
Onty the Stars are Neutral. By Quentin Reynolds. Cassell. 8s.6d. and her architect Rastrelli had, perhaps, the greatest influence on f If 
Mr. REYNOLDS wrote this book during a stormy and dangerous the appearance of the city, but he was prevented from making it § as a 
passage across the North Atlantic last winter. It is lively, change- entirely baroque by the death of Elizabeth and the use of Cameron, 
able and interesting like the North Atlantic in bad weather. It dates, Catharine’s Scotch architect, who had a great feeling for classicism. — _— 
like all books of special correspondence which have not the gift of | This is an admirable book. 
style. (Mr. Reynolds is very readable, very winning, very interest- . 
ing, but he has no very individual literary gifts.) But as an account COUNTRY LIFE 
of what was seen and felt in London, Moscow, Cairo, in the desert, Hose who complkin of the English climate might well correct their ' 


on the sea, this book is to be highly recommended. The stories of 
what the Germans did, and what the various censors did, rival each 
other. There are engaging stories of personalities, and the life is 
not taken out of them by British decorum and respect for the 
pompous. And the lesson is driven home more than once, that this 
is a people’s war in a special sense. They have to take it and dish 
it out, and the days for “theirs not to reason why” are gone. This 
war is about something and against something. And what it is about 
and what it is agains: can be better grasped from Mr. Reynolds’s 
narrative than from many more solemn works. 


Palmyra of the North. The First Days of St. Petersburg. By 
Christopher Marsden. (Faber. 16s.) 
READERS of War and Peace have been known to wonder why the 
atmosphere of Moscow is so subtly differentiated from that of St. 
Petersburg. Some clues are supplied in this book, as we learn 
how the stupendous rococo palaces of the younger city grew up in 
the time of those emperors and empresses whose reigns have*been 
subjected to almost total submersion by the fame of their prede- 
cessor Peter, their successor Catharine the Great. Mr. Marsden 
chooses to describe only a small section of Russian life—“ to skim 





prejudice by making a list of the flowers that are open at Christmas, 
while listening to the song of thrush and robin. Here is one list 
from two rather bleak and not large gardens well north of London. 
Primulas of many sorts; primroses, blue and yellow; bedding, 
climbing and polyanthus roses in some quantity; a bush of 
Viburnum fragrans, in full flower, close beside a fragrant honey- 
suckle in sparse flower ; Pirus (or better Cydonia) Japonica very full 
of bud with a few fine open blossoms, much iris stylosa ; gentian ; 
three heaths, Stricta, Carnea and a white bell-heather ; chrysanthe- 
mums, of course, in profusion; gorse in abnormal fulness, more 
than a successful rival to the naked flowered jessamine that is the 
most certain of all winter-flowering shrubs ; Laurustinus, opening 
timidly but with great promise of a big display; just one smal 
aconite and snowdrops showing white ; Daphne mezereum, sweet- 
scented as well as decp-coloured, and it is not always that winter 
flowers dispense their smells ; marigold and a shamrock. Weeds are 
numerous: buttercup, dandelion, daisy, ragwort, groundsel, dead- 
nettle, mayweed (so called) and the rest. Doubtless with very careful 
search the list might be greatly enlarged, and perhaps those flowers 
that we call toadstools should be added. They have seldom enjoyed 
so prolonged a season. If we can boast such a bouquet towards 





the pink and showy icing off a basically stodgy and unsalubrious . : seep 
confection.” Certainly the result is not in the least stodgy. We see Middle England, what a floral wealth there must be in the Riviera 
joe eee ets. LEED LEE EAL ELM —______ of Cornwall and Devon or the Isle of Wight. Even some vegetables Vv 
—leeks for example—are bolting, if that unkind word for blossoming a 
be permitted. T 
OA withe HOVIS sae Art and Practice of Snaring at 
The increased value of food has revived the unpleasant art and D 
o> practice of snaring, and in the absence of rabbits the traps are often 
set for birds. While walking over a few hundred acres of rough 
country my companions and I found five wire-noose snares, all set 
for birds, as you could infer from the height of the noose above DE 
ground. The wire noose is a cruel weapon, for it does not kill 
(as I have seen lately) even the bird that is caught by the neck. m 
This point of view did not appeal even to Wordsworth, or so 
we may infer from his ingenuous account of catching woodcock 





Strenuous days take it out 
of you. But HOVIS puts 
it back with interest. 
Britain’s Health Bread is 
rich in vital protein and 





in the Prelude. The wire is not easily seen by man or bird ; but 
vou may easily find such snares by looking for the light patch on 
the stick to which the wire is fixed. In this, as in other details 
of observation, it is easy to see what we expect to see. 


Grain Growing 

The increase of grain-growing has increased in interesting details 
the uses of the grain’s handle, the straw. In parts of the American 
continent, not least in the prairie provinces of Canada, as in 
Australia, the straw is burnt, either because it is held to be useless 
or because the ears of grain have been combed off, leaving the straw 
unreaped. We vitue it highly in this little island. If cut a little bit 
early, oat straw is a very good cattle food, and much has been so 
used of late. Large quantities have been baled, and the bales have 


vitamin ‘B.’ Make it a been used as bricks, that is elaborate and very warm pens have 
yA ea sas assae been built of them. In some of these districts fencing has been 


BEST BAKERS BAKE iT 


set inside at a brief interval from the straw wall and the hay thrown 
behind the bars. Thus are the walls defended and an excellent food- 
rack provided. Much straw has been bought for making compost 
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manure, but this entails the use of great quantities of water if 
the material is to be properly rotted down. Straw is being used 
also as the basis of paper, and this is a factor likely to be permanent, 
jn regard perhaps to bracken as well as straw. The straw of rye, 
of which there is more to be sown, is in demand for mats. 


In the Garden 


It is probable that the use of meal instead of grain has reduced, 
or perhaps only delayed, the laying of the eggs poultry-keepers 
expected. Almost all animals lay up a store of fat in winter, and 
if this is encouraged in poultry, egg-laying is stopped till spring- 
time. I noticed in some of my hens let out from their enclosure 
that they at once begin to eat the heads of grasses which had been 
left uncut, especially the cocksfoot. This suggests that greater use 
might be made of such unconsidered seeds. Those who have sown 
winter beans in their potager (and such have grown unusually fast) 
may ensure their preservation by the use of continuous cloches. 
If these are not at hand, bracken is as good a protective covering 
as anything for any shoot or root that may suffer from frost. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 








A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work o! the Life-boat Service 
must goon. Five times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on their task in greatly 
increased difficulty and danger . . . . Your contribution is 
more than ever needed. Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 





Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


FALSE TEETH 





An asset or a liability? 


Why be handicapped by a badly fitting denture which chafes the 
gums and causes pain and embarrassment? The trouble carr so 
easily be put right by the use of KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXA- 
TIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. Also, to remove stains 
and food debris, brush the plate after meals with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POWDER. the method of cleaning which dentists advise. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 


Even GOEBBELS 


knows 


the facts. TODAY series of books gives you 
the facts. Each book contains a 10,000 word 
commentary written by an expert, between 40 and 50 
illustrations and a specially drawn map. 

Price 2/6. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 
TODAY — Italy The Target. 


Ask your Newsagent or Bookseller. 











JANUARY 








TODD 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
OTTOMAN BANK 
SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


THE annual general meeting of shareholders of the Ottoman Bank was 
held on December 23rd at Winchester House, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A, Lawrence, G.C.B., presided. 

The chairman said: I am informed that the requisite number of share- 
holders with the necessary shareholding are present or represented in 
accordance with the requirements of our statutes. The report and 
accounts have been circulated among you and I presume it will be your 
pleasure that they be taken as read. (Hear, hear.) 

Liquipiry WELL MAINTAINED. 

The total of the balance-sheet shows a considerable increase over the 
corresponding total in 1940, being £36,584,755, as against £28,749,583. 
Liquidity, as is our normal custom, has been well maintained. 

As regards our assets and liabilities in French francs, they have been 
included in the balance-sheet at the rate of 176.50, the rate ruling when 
communications were severed. For our Greek branch, Thessaloniki, we 
have, in the absence of the usual figures at the end of 1941, included those 
of December 31st, 1940. The Greek figures are, however, small, and the 
French and Greek figures combined are considerably less than 10 per cent. 
of the whole. Needless to say, no profits from our French and Greek 
offices have been included in our profit and loss account. 

There were, during the year, appreciable profits which, owing to 
exchange restrictions, still cannot be remitted into sterling and therefore 
are not included in our results for 1941. Our reserves to meet future 
contingencies are strengthened by the extent of those unremitted sums. 

THE AVAILABLE BALANCE 

The profit and loss account, after providing for all known bad and 
doubtful debts, shows an available balance for the year of £98,751 3s. §d., 
representing only those results which have actually been, or can without 
hindrance be, remitted into the currency of our balance-sheet. This 
balance, added to the amount brought forward, shows a total available 
of £208,035 5s. 4d., but the committee again do not recommend the 
distribution of a dividend, 

On the assets side of our balance-sheet, I would direct your attention 
to the increase of money at call and notice by £1,400,000 and bills 
receivable by over £3,000,000, the latter increase being due mainly to 
larger holdings of British and Turkish Treasury Bills. 

The proceedings then terminated. 














CARRERAS, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 








THE thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held 
on December 30th at Arcadia Works, London. 

Sir Edward S. Baron, the chairman and managing director, who pre- 
sided, said: During the year under review several important events have 
occurred which have had considerable repercussions on our business. In 
the first place, as a result of the extension of the war into the Pacific, we 
have lost some extensive and profitable. markets. 

I am pleased to inform you, however, that a steady flow of our 
products has reached His Majesty’s Forces in the Middle East and else- 
where in large quantities, and we have met all the demands made upon: 
us in these directions. This also applies to supplies for the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Service as well as all the other fighting and defence 
services which it is our privilege and duty to serve. We have a special 
department for dealing with parcels for the Red Cross and prisoners of 
war, and the work is increasing as every week goes by. 

The second occurrence was the unprecedented increase of no less than 
tos. per Ib. in the tobacco duty which was imposed in the last Budget. 

The third event is the scheme for interchange of manufacture volun- 
tarily entered into between the principal manufacturers, which will enable 
a considerable saving of transport to be achieved. Every precaution is 
being taken by all the interests concerned to ensure that the particular 
blends, processes, and standards of quality of each manufacturer are 
maintained under the new conditions. 

It is my duty to make clear to you that the record profit of £3,121,988 
has partially resulted from advantageous circumstances of a non-recurring 
character. Most of our materials used™in the past year were purchased 
in easier days, and the benefit of this is reflected in the accounts before 
you. After providing for depreciatiogm_on a generous scale the net 
balance carried to the appropriation atcount is £3,035,038. From the 
net profit must be deducted £277,477, the amount of dividends, less tax, 
already paid, and no less than £2,459,330 for provision for taxation. It 
is proposed to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent. on all classes of ordinary 
shares, making 274 per cent, for the year. 

With regard to the future, it is of @6urse impossible to forecast the 
trend of events, and I must content mygelf with saying that, provided 
we have no unforeseen setback or dislocation, we should be able to 
present quite favourable results to you in a year’s time. 

The report was adopted. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





RADE DISPUTES amicably settled 
when representatives are provided 
Cigars to smoke 


with King Six 10}d 


during negotiations. 














PERSONAL 


\ fOY TO EAT, and very digestible. The special In- 
f gredients in BERMALINE BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to tbe goodness ot bread. Ask 
your Baker, or write BERMALINS, Fairley St.,Glasgow, S.W.1_ 
] »EVERIDGE Repor predigested by G. D. H. Cole in 
“ Beveridge Explained.”” 48 pp. New Statesman 
Pamphlet 6d. everywhere 
» D9OKS.—Classics, Rare, Nai. History, Topography 
)» Furniture, Pottery, Art, Microscopy, etc., for sale or 
wanted. ANY book obta’ned.—Hotmes. The Hoy High- 
cliffe Hants. 
YOOKS: Kari Barth Word o: God and Word of Man, 


) 6s. 7d., post free; Torrey, Four Goapele in Modern 
English, 6s. 7d. post free ; Complete Home , illustrated, 
2 vols., 12s. 6d. post free——A D. Woopnouss. Lrp. 19 


Bristol Street, Birmingham, s. 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (371/42), poor man, wife, nvalid 
daughter. Special nourishment needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Revrer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
K RAIL OLD LADY, nearly 90. Funds urgently needed 
to enable her to remain in a Home where she is well 
cared for. (Case 228).—Appeal “S$,” DistresskD GENTLE- 
°OLK’S Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6, 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. carbon 
L. copy 3d. 1,000 tam 4 N. McFAarLAne (C) 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Mauss especially Travel, Topical, and 
p | Women's Interests, required urgently for publication. 
Submit to THe Book Ci 121 Charing oss Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 
pf redirected s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 
TO DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
iN Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands ‘n use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices .o Exsan Co. (Dept. 
254/11), $1 Clapham Road London S.W.9. 
| ) EFRESH YOURSELF nD English 
\ Descriptive List ‘4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
PeopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssocIAcIOoNn, LTD. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
¥PARE-TIME WRITING.—I: you are interested in 
SS wrting, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
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COMFORT 


A Dictionary definition:— 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,” in short 

CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 








SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, fawmile Pcrk doad, Cobham, Surrey 
dekeptone; Cobbam £851 





Large Departmen: for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK .N THE WORLD 
New and secondhand dooks on every subjec 
logues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open ? a.m.—6 p.m, including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





The fact that goods made ot raw materials 
tn short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this journal should not be 
taken as un indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 





RAWIO PLAYS study at HALF-FEES by corresp e 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under che direct patron- 
age o the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book “ Writing tor the Press,” from Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.'. $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
QHORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
N booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INstrvuTe (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 
6 Ne R.A.F. need your Leica or Contax Camera NOW. 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production are asking for 
them. Release yours and help the war effort.—WALLACE 
Heaton, Lrp. 127 New Bond Street, W.r. 
Se TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 
‘| ‘IRELESS effort and indomitable persistence alone en- 
able GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, to overcome man 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending a gi 
to the A»PEAL SECRETARY? 
J ee TING. —Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
&c, Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 


Hili Gdns. London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 


SHORTHAND 





IN ONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in twelve 
two-hour lessons. Speeds of 159-200 words 
per minute with practice. Accepted by 
the Services and examining basies. Send 
3d. in stamps for ist icon, 


DUTTONS SHORTHAND SCHOOL (Dept. S$PC.4) 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
(‘Phone: Musewm 7379) 


TEST FIRST LESSON 













































KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 

PASTILLES 

embodying the | 

| 
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manufacturing 


of 
eighty years 


experience 





MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co.Ltd. . ‘4, 
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Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire | 
7 _PL | | 








\ JATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 

offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue 
chester, 4. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford Stamford Lincs. 
For prospectus apply o The Secretary 


B° Zt 24 SCHOOL, YORK, 

Under the management of a Committee of the 

Society of Friends (Quakers). 

Exam.nation in March for Scholarships of value trom £20 
to £100. Entries by February 20th. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and Higher Certifi- 
cates, 1st M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University Scholarships. 

Full particulars on application to DONALD Gray, M.A. 
Headmaster. 


ee COLLEGE OF ART 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Board o. Management may award in March, 1943 
four Scholarships o £45 to £80 per annum for three to five 
years for admission in October, 1943. Candidates must be 
under the age of, 19 on rst October, 1943, and must show 
evidence of exceptional artistic ability. One Scholarship of 
£120 per annum for three years may also be awarded toa 
student who has already reached an advanced stage of 
training and = under the age of 22 on rst October, 1943 
The College incorporates Schools of Architecture and Town 
Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and is wel 
endowed with Traveiling Scholarships and Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be ob 
tained from the Registrar, College of Art, Lauriston Place 











3. 
The last day ‘or receiving applicat‘ons 30th January, 
943. 
OrriciAL YEAR Books. 
UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Boo! 
__ (Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
‘ ~ eed (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK By pos 
s. 1d. . 
Schools and Careers tor Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
yas MOUNT SCHOOL YORK 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS o. £40 wo £6 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examin 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girls 
under 16, 
Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS after 20th January 
Last date of entry roth February. 








SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
A.D. 1430 
Not a Prohibited Area. 
FOR YOUR LEAVE 
or a RESTFUL HOLIDAY 
come to this historic house, where excellent food from 
our own farm, modern comforts, and good fellowship 


abound. For travel directions write or telephone. 
Tel. No.; Midhurst 10. Terms from 6 gns 


Short Story 
Writing 


Scores of editors require short stories, and the 
work of the unknown writer is carefully con- || 
sidered. You can learn the essential technique 
by post—the Regent way. In a fascinating 
course you are shown how to get plots, how to 
construct them, and how to seli MSS. Post 
this advertisement (enclosing 4d. in stamps) to 
The Regent Institute (Dept. 85N), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a copy of their prospectus, 
“ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
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